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It needs no deep acquaintance with the history of philosophy to 
discern that the philosophic temper is distinguished by an ardent 
desire not merely to know, in their isolation, as many facts or theo- 
ries as idie curiosity or other motives might prompt men to accu- 
mulate, but to discover principles that shall give harmony and 
unity to knowledge. Some germs of this philosophic spirit are 
probably implanted in the breasts of all men who are capable of 
allowing their thoughts to rise above the level of mere animal 
needs, and, as mental culture spreads and deepens, the movements 
of this spirit are, of course, more widely and deeply felt. It is, 
however, to Philosophers and Men of Science that we must look 
for the most eminent examples of it. Though in speaking of Phi- 
losophers and Men of Science as if they were distinct classes, it 
must be borne in mind that, until quite modern times, the phi- 
losopher and man of science was almost always found combined 
in the same person; and if, owing to the vast extension of the do. 
main of science in recent times, it has become necessary for the 
scientific man to devote himself to some special department, and 


that, consequently, a distinction is now drawn between him and 
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the philosopher, it is not the temper of mind, but only the extent 
of the sphere within which that temper seeks its satisfaction, that 
justifies the distinction. The scientific man takes some circum- 
scribed portion of the great Universe of Mind and Matter wherein 
to philosophize, of which to discover the unifying principles—the 
principles which bind his facts together and give them their high- 
est interest and character of intellectual grandeur; the philosopher 
is content with nothing less than the Universe itself. /¢s unifying 
principles, ¢¢s rationale, is the great object of Aés aims and desires. 
Eminent as was Descartes, the illustrious subject for our consid- 
eration on this occasion, as a man of science, it is because he aimed 
at nothing less than a Rationale of the Universe that he has justly 
earned the title of Philosopher. He was fortunate in the epoch 
in which it was his lot to publish his philosophical system. The 
hundred years that preceded its appearance had been distinguished 
by some of the most remarkable scientific discoveries ever made— 
discoveries which could not but largely modify the cosmological 
conceptions that had been handed down by the Greek and scho- 
lastic philosophers. The labors of Copernicus had establisled the 
heliocentric theory of our planetary system ; Galileo’s invention of 
the telescope had revealed the inequalities of the moon’s surface, 
the phases of Venus, the satellites of Jupiter, and the ring of Sat- 
urn; the same philosopher, by his experiments on falling bodies, 
had taken the first steps toward the construction of a sound science 
ot dynamics. The investigation of the laws of the reflection and re- 
fraction of light by Maurolycus, Descartes himself, and others, left 
but little for their successors to discover in an important department 
of the science of optics. The researches of the professors of the 
great Paduan school in Italy and Harvey’s discovery of the ciren- 
lation of the blood had revolutionized men’s ideas of physiology 
and anatomy. Queen Elizabeth’s physician, Dr. Gilbert, may be 
said to have constituted a new science by the publication of his 
great work on the magnet, in which almost all the fundamental 
facts of magnetism were first made known. The profound im- 
pression which these and other marvellous discoveries must have 
made upon the thoughtful and philosophic winds of the time it 
would be difficult for us, familiar as we have grown with them, to 
estimate or even to imagine, had we not witnessed in our own day 
the depth of the impression and the stimulus to thought produced 
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‘by Mr. Darwin’s speculations on the origin of species. These vast 
and important additions to knowledge had rendered needful, if 
‘not the construction of an entirely new system of philosophy, 
at ‘least such an extensive modification of the old as would render 
it consistent with the new discoveries of science. To this .neces- 
sary task Descartes devoted the chief efforts of his life—a task 
which his rare intellectual endowments and the variety and extent 
of his acquirements in philosophy and science rendered him emi- 
nently fitted to discharge. The depth and penetration of a pro- 
fonnd philosopher were in him united with the keen logical un- 
derstanding, the lucid style and method, which have distinguished 
so many of his countrymen. He was familiar with Greek and 
scholastic philosophy, was one of the most eminent mathemati- 
cians of his time, to which science he contributed one of the most 
valuable, because one of the most fertile and universal, of its meth- 
eds. He was a scientific investigator himself, besides knowing all 
the science of his time, the leading facts and principles of which, 
with a remarkable exception, which will be noticed later on, are 
to be found embodied in his philosophical writings. Such were 
the natural gifts and such the acquirements of the philosopher 
whose system was destined to supersede the old Greek and scho- 
lastic systems and form the point of departure for subsequent 
philosophic speculations. 
_ Let us, then, now inquire what were the new features in Des- 
-eartes’ system of philosophy which distinguish it from tle systems 
-of his predecessors, and which enabled his successors to take it as 
the starting-point of their own speculations. Now, if any one im- 
-agines that Descartes made some new and important contribution 
to the positive solution of the great problems of metaphysics, a 
careful study of his works, combined with a knowledge of the His- 
tory of Philosophy, will convince him of his error. By the great 
-problems of metaphysics are meant such problems as, for example, 
are implied when the questions are asked, Does the soul or mind 
exist? What is its nature? What its relation to thought and 
feeling? What is the nature of the material universe, and what 
its relation to thought? Does God exist? How do we know of 
His existence, and what is His relation to us? What is reality ? 
‘What is trath? What the criterion for distinguishing between it 
-and falsehood? On these and the like great questions.did. Des- 
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cartes’ powerful intellect exercise itself to the end of his life; and 
the answers he gave to them, the conclusions he reached, had al- 
ready been given, had already been arrived at by one or other of 
‘the philosophers that had preceded him. What, then, did Descartes 
do to earn the position he holds in philosophy? He did three 
things. He taught men how to donbt in a rigorous and syste- 
matic manner. He brought into clear and distinct view the sub- 
jective method in philosophy, made it the foundation of his system, 
‘and professed to deduce his theory of the Universe from a self-evi- 
dent proposition furnished by that method. And, thirdly, taking 
the widest view of Philosophy, and considering its object to be 
to furnish a Rationale of the genesis and nature of the Universe, 
he brought within the circle of his own system almost all the great 
scientitic discoveries of his epoch, whether in the realm of organic 
or of inorganic nature. In the first place, then, Descartes taught 
mankind that, ere they can hope to arrive at certainty, they must 
first learn how to doubt. By precept and example he enforced 
this difficult, but necessary, lesson upon them. Before his time 
men had at most merely played at doubting, when they doubted 
or pretended to doubt at all. Tle first set them the example of 
rigorous and systematic doubt, first impressed upon them the ne- 
cessity of searching out from the inmost recesses of the mind, and 
submitting to a cautions and vigilant criticism, every belief they 
had imbibed, whether, almost unconsciously, through the impres- 
sions of their senses as they grew up from infancy to manhood— 
the “ prajudicia ineuntis etatis” he so often warns us against— 
or from the teachings of authority and froin the vast mass of un- 
sifted materials stored up in the writings of all ages. It is diffi- 
cult for us, who have so long and so thoroughly learned this les- - 
son, who are accustomed to submit every proposition in history, 
philosophy, or science to the rigorous tests suggested by the accu- 
mulated experience of the last two centuries of scientific activity — 
it is difficult for us to realize how little men understood, or rather 
how entirely they failed to conceive, what thorough and systematic 
doubt was. Some idea of the depth of their dogmatic slumbers we 
. may form by inspecting the philosophical writings of Descartes’ 
great predecessor, Bacon, one of the most unprejudiced and open- 
minded of men. What a mass of unexamined dogmatic beliefs 
- does the “ Novum Organon ” reveal in its writer! what a host of 
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pre-suppositions as to mind, body, the world, forms, essences, and 
the like, derived from all kinds of sources Greek and scholastic 
concerning which the writer eeems quite unconscious that all need 
a rigorous re-examination ! 

Descartes would, however, have considered that he had con- 
ferred on philosophy a boon of little value if the result of his 
lesson in systematic doubting were to be a barren skepticism. He 
was himself no skeptic; he believed that there was such a thing as. 
truth ; he doubted not the reality of mind and matter; so far was 
he removed from doubt that, comparing himself to Archimedes, 
he needed but to find as a fulerum one fundamental, one indubi- 
table truth, and he would raise into our view the whole system of 
the Universe. This fulcrum, this irrefragable truth, he believed 
he had found in his celebrated axiom “ cogito, ergo sum”—“TI 
think, therefore 1 am.” However doubtful might be the exist- 
ence, as real ubjects, of what he saw and felt and heard, he could 
not doubt their existence as mere sensations ; whether his thoughts 
were true or false, he could not doubt that he had thoughts, and 
so long as his thoughts, sensations, emotions, volitions, feelings 
continued their course, so long as the stream of consciousness con- 
tinued its flow, he could not donbt the continuance of his own 
existence. Of the existence of his feelings, taken as mere feeling, 
it was impossible for him to doubt, and, so long as his feelings 
existed, it was equally impossible to doubt his own existence. 
“Cogito, ergo sum ” was, then, the fundamental self-evident propo- 
sition furnished by his subjective method. The thought involved 
in this sentence, implicit in previous philosophical systems, he 
rendered explicit, he disentangled it from other ideas, clearly and 
forcibly explained his method of arriving at it and whercin lay its 
certainty, and his labors in this matter constitute his second title 
to the position he holds in the history of philosophy. Now, this 
truth, cogito, ergo swm, not only served as an irrefragable tirst prin- 
ciple trom which his system of philosophy was to start, but, from 
the exceeding clearness and distinctness with which he appre-- 
hended it, it guided him to the discovery of what was equally 
indispensable with itself—of a criterion or test for distinguishing 
between truth and falsehood. This criterion is, that whatever is 
apprehended with the same clearness and distinctness as this 
primary truth is true likewise. Thus with the discovery of this 
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first truth he had found not only his fulcrum, but his lever too. 
But, thonght Descartes, though my fulcrum needs no guarantee— 
guarantees itself, in fact—my lever possesses not this perfection ; 
its excellence must be guaranteed by another. Reflecting, there- 
fore, once more on his fundamental truth, cogito, ergo sum, and 
observing that he inferred the existence of himself as a thinking 
substance from the existence of his thoughts, he saw involved in 
this first principle the further principle, ex nihilo nihil fit, or, 
everything has a cause. The first use he made of this new prin- 
ciple was to prove the existence of God. Among the ideas exist- 
ing in his mind, he found the idea of a Being infinite, indepen- 
dent, supremely intelligent and supremely powerful—the idea of 
an all-perfect God. Now, such an idea must have an adequate 
cause. His own imperfect nature could not possibly be the ade- 
quate cause. The only adequate cause could be the actually ex- 
isting Deity. Moreover, in the idea of God alone was contained 
necessary and eternal existence; hence there could be no doubt 
of the existence of this all-perfect Being. God, then, the Creator 
and Upholder of all things, having been proved to exist, it is from 
Him we derive our faculty of knowledge; and, as he is a God of 
perfect truth, it is impossible that he could have given us a faculty 
that should lead us astray. Whatever, therefore, we perceive clear- 
ly and distinctly, must be true. If our ideas are false, it is only 
when there are obscurity and confusion in them, and then they pro- 
eced not from God, but @ nihilo. In our own breasts, then, we 
have a criterion for distinguishing between the true and the false— 
a criterion whose validity is guaranteed by God himself. But 
though every man possesses this criterion in himself, it depends. 
entirely on his own Will, which Descartes held to be tree, whether 
he make use of this criterion or not. Belief or assent is an act of 
the Will; it is, therefore, entirely our own fault if we fall into 
error, since we can always avoid doing so by being careful to give 
our assent to nothing except to what we clearly and distinctly 
perceive, and to what can be deduced therefrom by clear and dis- 
tinet principles of reasoning. So strict is Descartes on this pvint 
that he will not allow men to plead the greater imperfection of 
their intellects as an excuse for falling into greater errors than: 
their fellows. He will not allow of greater or less imperfection 
of rind. Indeed, he begins his celebrated treatise, “ De Methodo,” | 
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with the words “ Nulla res eequabilius inter homines est distributa 
quam bona mens.” Clearness and distinctness of perception, then, 
are essential to truth, and the difference between clearness and 
distinctness he explains when he says: “A clear perception I call 
that which is present and open to the attentive mind, just as we 
are said to see those objects clearly which are present to the ob- 
servant eye and move it with sufficient strength and openness. 
But that perception is distinct which, at the same time that it is 
clear, is so separated and marked off from everything else that it 
contains within itself absolutely nothing but what is clear.” Ac- 
cording to Descartes, the Universe, as created by God, is com- 
posed of two substances, Mind and Body. By substance he means 
anything whose existence is absolute and independent, or at any 
rate only dependent on the concurrence of God. Bodies and] 
Minds exist, therefore, whether they are present to our conscious- 
ness or not, whether they or their properties are perceived by us 
or not. Each of the two substances has an especial property 
which constitutes its nature and essence. Extension in length, 
breadth, and depth constitutes the essence of bodily substance, and 
it is from our perception of this property that we infer the exist- 
ence of the substance body. Thought constitutes the nature of 
the thinking substance or mind, and it is from the existence of his 
own thoughts that a man infers the existence of his own mind or 
thinking substance. The other properties of bodies—as figure, mo- 
tion, position, divisibility—are but modes of the essential property, 
extension. The other properties of mind—as imagination, sensa- 
tion, will—are but modes of its essential property, thought. In the 
case of Man, mind and body are found intimately united; and it 
is their intimate union that gives rise to many of the feelings we 
experience: the various appetites, as hunger, thirst, etc.; the pas- 
sions, as anger, joy, sadness, love, ete.; sensations, as light, color, 
sounds, smells, tastes, heat, hardness, and other tactile qualities. J 
To explain how this intimate union of Mind and Body gives 
rise to these various mental affections was the aim of what justly 
deserves to be considered his greatest work, his “ Passiones sive 
Affectus Anime.” 
- He begins this Treatise with a statement of the distinction 
Philozophers have drawn between Action and Passion. Every 
occurrence, every fresh event, is called Passion in respect of the 
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subject to which it happens, and Action in respect of the subject 
which is the cause of its happening. So that, although Agent 
and Patient are very frequently quite different things, Action 
and Passion remain one and the same thing, which has these two 
names on account of the two different subjects to which it can be 
referred. Now, no subject acts more immediately on the soul 
than does the body to which it is joined; and, consequently, what 
is Passion in the soul is commonly Action in the body. There 
is, then, no safer way of arriving at a knowledge of the Passions 
than by first carefully considering what is the difference between 
body and soul, to the end that we may know to which of the two 
ought to be assigned each one of the various functions that exist 
in us. For this purpose he lays down the rule that whatever 
affections and properties are common to ourselves and inanimate 
bodies ought to be attributed to the body only, as, for instance, 
figure, motion, heat; all species of thoughts, on the other hand, 
pertain to the soul. The functions of the body, then—its move- 
ments, its heat, the action of its muscles, nerves, brain, and 
organs of sense—are quite independent of the soul; and it is a 
vulgar error to suppuse that the activities of the body are due to 
the soul’s presence, and that they cease, in other words, that the 
body dies, because and in consequence of the soul’s quitting the 
body. On the contrary, the soul leaves the body, which is just as 
much an automatic piece of machinery as a clock, because the 
bodily machinery gets out of order, gets spoilt, as do the works of 
aclock. The nature of this machinery he illustrates by an ac- 
count of the way in which affections of the sensory nerves are 
converted into muscular movements through the action of the 
brain and motor nerves, quite independently of the mind—an 
account which wants but little change to bring it up to the level 
of the explanation of what is called reflex action, to be found in 
our text-books of physiology. Indeed, Descartes’ conception of 
the nature of all organized bodies, whether of men or beasts, very 
much amounts to this: that they are automatic pieces of machinery, 
so adjusted to their external environment that, when acted upon 
by this environment, the bodily machinery reacts in a manner 
conducive to the preservation of its own vigor and efficiency, and, 
he might have added, to the continuance of the race, co-operating 
with changes in the environment which are favorable to these 
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ends, and resisting changes that tend to the injury of the bodily 
machinery or to the extinction of the race; that this action and 
reaction go on whether the body is endowed with consciousness 
or not; that beasts of all kinds are probably altogether uncon- 
scious automata, and that man is very largely so. But, whatever 
may be the case with beasts, and Descartes is not quite sure that 
even they are altogether destitute of consciousness, though cer- 
tainly they are of reason—ratione carent et forte omni cogitatione 
—man is endowed with a mind to whose action upon the body 
some of the movements of the latter are due, and whose passions 
and affections are due to the action of the body upon it. 
Cogitationes, thoughts, which are the sole functions of our Soul, 
are of two kinds. The actions of the Soul, and its Passions or At- 
fections. The actions of the Soul are the activities of our Will; 
they come from the Soul, and depend upon it entirely. Our Pas- 
sions are, in general, all kinds of perceptions or thoughts which 
are found in us (omnes species perceptionum sive cogitationum que 
in nobis reperiuntur). The actions of the Will are twofold. They 
either terminate in the Soul itself, as when we will to think of 
some intelligible or immaterial object; or they terminate in our 
body, as when we will to move our limbs and they move. Of our 
Perceptions, some have the Soul for their cause, others the body. 
The first class of perceptions are the perceptions of the activity of 
Will and the perceptions of intelligible as opposed to imaginable 
things. The perceptions due to the action of our body—that is, 
the activity of our brains and nervous system—are: 1. Dreams 
and phantasies due to the brain working in certain tracks left by 
previous impressions. The phenomena of memory are due to the 
same cause, except that the Will generally takes an active part in 
directing the activity of the brain into these traces of ancient im- 
pressions left in the brain-substance. 2. The perceptions due to 
external objects. These objects, affecting our sense-organs, awaken 
our nerves into activity, and they in their turn awaken the brain 
into activity, and it is to this activity of the brain that the per- 
ceptions of external objects in the mind are due. 38. The percep- 
tions we refer to our body, as heat, cold, pain, ete. Like the last, 
these perceptions are owing to the affected part of the body setting 
up activity in the nerves and brain. 4. The perceptions which 
are commonly referred only to the Soul. The effects of these per- 
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ceptions are felt as if in the Soul itself, and no immediate’ cause 
(causa prozima) to which they can be referred is commonly recog- 
nized. Such perceptions are the feelings of Joy, Anger, and the 
like, which are sometimes aroused in us by objects which awaken 
the activity of our nerves (¢. g., external objects or feelings of 
bodily pain, ete.), and sometimes by other causes. It is to this. 
last class of perceptions to which the word Passions is generally re- 
stricted, and it is this class which, under the name of Affections or 
Passions of the Soul, Descartes undertakes to explain in this Trea- 
tise. He shows how these Passions, Affections, or Emotions, like 
the second and third class of perceptions above, really have their 
cause in the physical activities of the nerves and brain. Let us 
take an example, as it will serve most briefly to explain Descartes’s 
ideas on this subject. Suppose an unarmed man to come sudden- 
ly across a tiger in a forest. The external object, the tiger, has its 
image impressed point for point on the retina of the eye, the optic 
nerve sends to a particular part of the brain impressions each of 
which corresponds with a particular point of the retinal image. 
There is thus formed on the brain a physical image or figure cor- 
responding point by point with the tiger, or, at any rate, so much 
of the tiger as affected the field of vision. Now, this physical im- 
age has three effects. First, it produces in the man the same effect 
as it would in an unconscious automaton, like the antelope. In 
such an automaton the physical image would affect the nerves lead- 
ing to the muscles of the legs, and the animal would automatically 
take to flight, without the intervention of any consciousness or 
mind in the matter. The second effect of the physical image is 
the mental image of the tiger which presents itself in the man’s. 
soul and makes him believe he sees an actual tiger. The third 
effect of this physical image is to awaken in the substance of the 
brain, in ways explained at large by Descartes in his treatise, cer- 
tain physical activities, the mental aspect of which activities is the 
Passion or Emotion of Fear. And Descartes explains how the 
object of these Passions and Emotions is the preservation of the 
individual, and of the race he might have added. And the way 
they effect this object is by evoking the activity of the Will and 
causing it effectually to second the merely automatic efforts of the 
reflex. machinery. Thus, in. the example we have chosen, the 
Emotion of Fear having been roused in the man’s mind, he wills 
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to fly. Now, it is only through the Will that the Soul can act: 
upon the body, or rather that portion called the brain. The Wilh 
then sets up an action in the brain which, through the mediation 
of the nerves, sets up an action in the mnuactes of the legs, or, at 
any rate, makes them act more vigorously than they would have 
done automatically. We see, then, that, according to Descartes, all 
states of consciousness, except those that originate in the Will). 
have their conditions, origin, or causes in the physical actions of 
the body, and more immediately of the brain. Either external 
objects act upon the nerves, or some of the internal organs of the- 
body do so, and this action of the nerves rouses the brain to ac-. 
tivity, or in some cases the activity even begins in the brain; well, 
this Action of the brain, which at the present day we should be- 
inclined to represent by some kind of vibration of its molecules— 
this aspect of the whole event is the cause of, or has another aspect 
in, some phase of consciousness, whether perception, emotion, im-- 
agination, or what not. In the words of. Descartes, what is Action 
in respect of the Brain substance is. Passion in respect of the 
Mind. “Ita ut quamvis Agens et Patiens sint valde diversa 
Actio et Passio tanven maneant una cademque res, que hee duo 
habeat nomina ratione duorum diversurum subjectorum ad que. 
referri potest.” So that although Agent and Patient-—7. ¢., Body 
and Mind—in this case are very different, Action and Passion, 
nevertheless, remain one and the same thing, which has these two- 
names on account of the two different subjects (body and mind 
again) to which it ean be referred. But if, in the cases of con- 
sciousness we have been considering, the Actio is in the body and 
brain, and the Passio is in the Mind, there is another class of 
eases in which the Actio is in the Mind and the Passio in the 
brain and body. In this class of cases the Action arises in the 
Wiil and terminates in the body, or passes on from it to external 
matter, whereas in the former class the Action originated in the 
body, or, if in external matter, it then passed on to the body, and 
terminated in the Mind. Onur Volitions are by Descartes referred 
to the Mind itself, have the Mind itself and not the body as their 
cause and origin... Such, in brief, is Descartes’ account of the af- 
fections of the. mind that arise from its intimate univn with the 

body. 
various, of color, sound, hardness, 
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softness, and the like—sensations which exist only in our minds, 
and arise in them owing to the action of external bodies on our 
bodies and the intimate union of the latter with our minds—are 
generally considered to be exactly like corresponding properties in 
the bodies themselves, and are thus placed in the same class with 
magnitude, figure, motion, and position, properties which exist in 
bodies independently of our perception, and to which our percep- 
tions accurately correspond. But this is an error, originating in 
what Descartes considers the prime and especial fountain of all 
errors—the wrong and hasty judgments we form about things in 
our earliest infancy, the prajudicia infantia. At the commence- 
ment of life our mind had been so closely bound up with the body 
that it had no leisure tor any thoughts except those only through 
which it felt the thiugs that affected its body, and even these feel- 
ings it did not refer to any external object. It merely had sensa- 
tions of pain or pleasure according as the body suffered any incon- 
venience or the reverse; or if the inconvenience or advantage that 
befell the body was trifling, our mind experienced, according to 
the diversity of the parts or moods of the bodily affection, the va- 
rious sensations of tastes, smells, sounds, heat, cold, light, color, and 
the like—sensations which represent nothing external to thought. 
At the same time our mind also had perceptions of magnitude, 
figure, motion, and the like, which were displayed to it as things 
or modes of things existing external to thonght, or, at any rate, 
capable of so doing, although the infant mind did not yet observe 
the difference between these two classes of perceptions and sensa- 
tions. By and by, when the bodily machine, which has been so 
framed by nature that it can move itself about by its own efforts 
‘in various ways, began in a random fashion to twist itself about 
on this side and that, and in so doing accidentally obtained some 
advantage or escaped from some inconvenience, the mind adherent 
to it began to observe that what it so obtained or shunned was 
external to itself; and not only did it attribute to the external ob- 
ject magnitude, figure, motion, and whatever it perceived as things 
or modes of things, but also tastes, smells, and the various other 
sensations which it perceived were caused in it by the external cb- 
ject. And taking account of things only so far as they were of use 
to the body, the mind considered that the reality of an object was 
proportional to the degree in which it affected the mind. Hence. 
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it thought there was much more substance or corporeity in stones 
and metals than in water or air, because in the one it felt more 
hardness and weight than in the other. Nay, so long as it felt 
neither wind nor cold nor heat in the air, it accounted the air as 
nothing at all. And, receiving from the stars no more light than 
from the flames of small candles, the mind imagined the stars not 
to be larger than those flames. And, not perceiving the rotation 
and globular shape of the earth, it was inclined to think it motion- 
less and a plane. With a thousand like prejudices was our mind 
imbued in infancy; and afterward, not remembering that these 
opinions had never been submitted to a strict examination, it ad- 
mitted them as most true and most evident. 

We have seen that Descartes held that Creation contained only 
two classes of things, minds and bodies; in other words, that the 
created Universe was composed of the two substances, Mind and 
Matter. When, then, in the course of his philosophical system he 
comes to treat of the material Universe, he has to explain what is 
the essential nature of the Matter of which it is framed, and how 
the vast variety of its phenomena are but the consequences of this 
essential nature. That material objects external to our minds and 
independent of them really exist, is a truth grounded upon the 
most certain reasons. Whatever sensation we experience undoubt- 
edly comes to us from something different from our mind; for it 
does not lie in our power to feel one thing rather than another. 
This depends entirely on the thing which affects our senses. Now, 
we have a clear and distinct perception that this thing is a kind of 
matter extended in length, breadth, and depth, whose various parts 
are endowed with various shapes and motions, and cause in us a 
variety of sensations of color, smell, pain, ete. And as we can not 
believe that God is a deceiver, and causes us to have clear and 
distinct perceptions of what is false, we are bound to believe that 
extended objects really exist, possessed of all those properties which 
we clearly perceive are congruent with extended things. It is this 
extended thing which is called body or matter. Extension, then, 
constitutes the nature or essence of any body; not its hardness or 
softness, or weight, or color,.or any other sensible quality. Its na- 
ture depends on none of these. 

But, if extension is all that constitutes the nature of matter, how 
‘is to be explained the phenomenon of rarefaction and condensa- 
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tion, whereby bodies seem to be of different volumes at different 
‘times. And, again, where nothing but extension is perceived, it is 
not usual to speak of body, but to call it empty space, and mere 
space is believed to be nothing. As to condensation and rarefac- 
tion, it is, observes Descartes, a mere change of figure in the con- 
densed or rarefied body, resulting from the nearer approach of its 
constituent parts to each other, or their removal to a greater dis- 
tance from each other. Ifa body of air or water becomes rarcfied 
its quantity remains unaltered, the particles merely move to a 
-greater distance from each other; in other words, the intervening 
-pores become larger, and, as wherever there is extension there is 
the extended substance called matter or body, Descartes, with 
perfect consistency, maintains that the increase in the size of the 
intervals between the parts of the rarefied body is due to the acces- 
‘sion of new bodies, althongh those bodies may be quite impercepti- 
“ble to our senses. To take his own illustration: when a dry sponge 
is squeezed, pieces of extension are squeezed out of it, and when 
the grasp upon it is relaxed, the sponge recovers its shape through 
pieces of extension making their way into it again. As to the ob- 
jection to his definition of matter, advanced by those who distin- 
guish between matter and empty space, he observes that it is easy 
to see that the extension which constitutes the nature of space is 
‘the same as that which constitutes the nature of body, if we are 
-careful to attend to the idea we have of any particular body—a 
-stone, for example—and separate everything from it which is not 
required for its corporeal nature. Its hardness may be rejected, 
because if the stone is fused or ground into powder it will lose its 
hardness and yet not cease to be a body. Its color may be rejected, 
for some bodies are so transparent as to be colorless. Its weight is 
‘immaterial; fire, which is exceedingly light, is none the less a body. 
Its heat or cold or other qualities may also be rejected, because, 
though they may sutfer change, the stone still remains a body. 
Now, after all these rejections, nothing remains of our idea of the 
stone except its extension in length, breadth, and depth; the only . 
thing which is contained in our idea of space, whether that space 
is full of bodies or,.as it is‘ called, empty.. It follows that there 
can be no such thing as a true vacuum; wheresoever there is ex- 
-tension there must substance be.. WeAzli nulla-potest esse extensio. 
_-Hence no vessel filled with any kind of matter can be-emptied -of 
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that matter without new matter entering as fast as the old matter 
is got rid ot. And should any one ask the question, What would 
happen if God were to remove the contents of the vessel and allow 
nothing else to take their place? the answer must be that the sides 
of the vessel would thereby become contiguous. When nothing 
interposes between two bodies they must of necessity touch. It is 
a clear contradiction to suppose there can be distance between 
them and yet that distance be nothing, since all distance is a mode 
of extension and therefore cannot exist without extended sub- 
stance—that is, matter. Hence it follows that a hollow vessel can- 
not contain more matter at one time than at another, and that, 
when it is filled with lead or gold or any other heavy or hard 
body, it contains no more matter or corporeal substance than when 
it is filled with air or than when it is considered empty. The 
quantity of matter does not depend on weight or hardness, but on 
extension only, and this in the same vessel is always the same. 
From this conception of the nature of matter, Descartes deduces 
several important consequences. There can be no such things as 
atoms or portions of matter in their very nature indivisible, since 
extension itself is divisible without limits. The Universe can have 
no limits, since we cannot conceive extension as limited. The 
substance of the earth is the same as that of the heavens, and, how- 
ever many worlds there may be, they are all made of the same 
extended substance. Thus in the whole Universe there exists one 
and the same matter, known by the sole attribute of extension; 
and all the properties we perceive in it are reducible to the fact 
that it is divisible and its parts able to move among each other. 
Hence matter has capacity for all those affections which are per-_ 
ceived to be consequences of the motion of its parts. Every varia- 
tion in matter, all the diversity of its forms, are due to motion. 

According to Descartes, then, not only is all Matter extended, 
but all extension is Matter. Space is a Plenum; such a thing as 
a Vacuum is an impossibility. The quantity of Matter contained 
within any closed surface is the same as the volume of that closed 
surface. All physical phenomena are to be interpreted in terms 
of matter and motion ; in other words, in terms of extension con- 
ceived as capable of division without limits, and with parts capable 
of motion among themselves. 

Let us now examine what Descartes understood by the term 
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Motion. He is dissatisfied with the common account which takes 
motion to be the action whereby a body migrates from one place 
into another, as it fails to explain how the same body can be said to 
be at the same time both in motion and at rest. Thus a man sit- 
ting on board a ship sailing out of harbor is in motion with ref- 
erence to the shore, but at rest with reference to the ship. Ac- 
cording to the common notion which places motion in action and 
rest in the cessation of action, the man ought to be said to be at 
rest, inasmuch as he feels no action in himself. Descartes there- 
fore gives as a definition of Motion that it is translatio unius 
partis materia, sive unius corporis, ex vicinia eorum corporum, 
que illud immediate contingunt, et tanquam quiescentia spectan- 
tur, in viciniam aliorum—Motion is a transference of one portion 
of matter, or of one body, from the neighborhood of those bodies 
which are in close and immediate contact with it, and are regarded 
as at rest, into the neighborhood of other bodies. Now, bearing 
in mind the fundamental conception that lies at the bottum of 
Descartes’ whole system of physics—namely, that matter and ex- 
tension are convertible terms, and space consequently a Plenum— 
we see that the bounding surface of any body must at every point 
be in immediate contact with some point or points of the bound- 
ing surfaces of other bodies, and, according to Descartes’ detini- 
tion, the body is in motion when its bounding surface passes con- 
tinuously into contact with the bounding surfaces of an ever- 
changing succession of fresh bodies. 

We may form a picture of his idea by observing the motion of a 
fish as it swims through water. The surface of its body is always 
in contact with the water, but as it swims along it is continuously 
passing into contact with fresh watery surfaces. As a moving 
body can only be in contact with one set of bodies at the same 
moment, it cannot correctly be said to have several motions at the 
same time, though, in thought, this motion may be considered to 
be the resultant of any number of motions in different directions. 
In all cases of motion the difficulty arises of settling which are to 
be considered the moving bodies and which the bodies at rest, a 
problem to be solved by considering the circumstances and his- 
tory of each case as it arises. 

But though a body can have only one proper motion of its own, 
it may share in innumerable other motions. For it may form. 
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part of some larger aggregate of matter, having a motion of its 
own, and that aggregate be but a portion of some still larger body 
with its own motion, a case we may illustrate by the example of 
the movements of the wheels of a watch carried in the pocket of 
a man pacing the deck of a ship sailing upon the surface of our 
globe as it moves round the sun. 

We are now in a position to understand the very important 
principle which, according to Descartes, governs all actual mo- 
tions of bodies in the Universe—the principle which forms the 
foundation of his celebrated theory of Vortices. This principle is 
that, in every case of motion, a complete circle of bodies moves 
simultaneously. Since space is a Pienum, a body can only move 
by expelling some other body from the place into which it enters, 
and this latter body must expel a third body, and so on, till we 
come round to a last body, which enters the place lett by the first 
at the moment the first body left it. We can form a mental im- 
age of this kind of circular motion by imagining a water-pipe 
quite full of water, bent round till both ends meet and form a 
closed ring, within which the water circulates round and round. 
If, furthermore, we imagine the section of the pipe not to be uni- 
form, it is clear that the smaller the section of any portion of the 
pipe is, the quicker the water must flow along that part. The 
same, too, will be the case with Descartes’ rings of moving mat- 
ter. His matter, too, must be capable of indefinite subdivision 
to be able to accommodate itself to the innumerable varying 
grades of section of his rings. 

When he comes to speak of the cause of Motion, the general 
cause thereof he makes to be God himself, who in the beginning 
created matter with motion and rest, and still by his ordinary 
concurrence preserves in that totality of matter exactly the same 
quantity of motion and of rest as he then placed in it. For, al- 
though in the separate parts of matter the quantity of motion 
changes, yet is the sum total the same fixed and determinate 
quantity. Proceeding to discuss particular laws of motion, he 
succeeds in giving a clear statement of what is called by New- 
ton the first law of motion; but the erroneous and confused ac- 
count he gives of other cases of motion are of interest only as 
showing that the human mind had not yet attained the kine- 
matical and dynamical conceptions that the labors of his great 
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successor, Newton, were destined to develop into full clearness 
and precision. 

According to Descartes, the distinction between fluid bodies 
and hard bodies is that the particles of fluid bodies are moving 
about in every direction, whereas the particles of hard bodies are 
at rest. It is because the particles of fluid bodies are in motion 
that they offer no resistance to pressure, while hard bodies offer re- 
sistance to subdivision simply because their particles are at rest. 
For, he argues, assuredly we can imagine no kind of glue which 
could hold more firmly together the particles of hard bodies than 
their own rest. For what could that glue be? Nota substance, 
because, since the particles are themselves substances, there is no 
reason they should be joined together by another substance rather 
than by themselves. There is also no mode different from rest, 
for no other mode can more oppose the motion which would 
separate the particles than their own rest. And, besides sub- 
stances and their modes, we know of no other kind of things. 
He then, on his own principles, discusses the nature of fluid 
pressures and motions, and ends the second part of his princi- 
ples by declaring that the principles laid down in it are suffi- 
cient to explain all natural phenomena, as will appear in the 
following books. 

Having laid down the geueral principles of matter and motion 
—principles derived from the light of reason, not from the preju- 
dices of the senses—he proceeds to apply them to the explanation 
of the phenomena of nature. But first he warns his readers against 
supposing that such finite beings as they are can understand the 
purposes of God in creation—an error they fall into whenever 
they say that all things were made by God on our account. In 
his description of the positions and relative sizes of the bodies that 
compose our system he places the Sun, which is far the largest, in 
a fixed position at the centre, where it shines by its own light, 
while the Moon and other planets, one of which and not by any 
means the largest is our earth, shine by light borrowed from him. 
Just as the Sun occupies the centre of a vast sphere in which are 
the planets only and no fixed stars, so the fixed stars, which are at 
an immeasurable distance from us, are, each of them, suns shining 
by their own light and occupying each the centre of a vast sphere 
of its own. As to the constitution of the Sun, it is a flame of fire 
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made of a highly mobile and fluid matter, that needs no aliment, 
because its material is not dissipated by the circumnjacent matter, 
as are flames on this earth. Not only do the Sun and fixed stars 
consist of fluid matter, but all the heavens—he uses the word in 
the plural because each fixed star is the centre of its own heaven 
—all the heavens consist of fluid or liquid matter, are plena of 
fluid or liquid matter, each of which in its motion carries along 
with it all the bodies, however hard and solid, contained in it. See- 
ing, then, that our Earth is upheld by no pillars nor suspended by 
any ropes, but merely surrounded by the highly fluid material of 
the heaven in which it lies, we ought to think that it is at rest, 
and has no tendency to motion ; nevertheless, we must not think 
that this fact is any obstacle to its being carried along by that 
heaven, and, while immovable itself, obeying its movements; even 
as a ship, impelled by no oars nor winds and bound by no anchors, 
is at rest in the midst of the sea, although, perchance, some vast 
body of its waters, gliding along in an unobserved current, may be 
earrying the ship along with it. In like manner all the other 
planets are at rest, each in its own region of the heaven, and all 
the variation of position which is observed in them is merely due 
to the fact that all the material of the heaven which contains 
them isin motion. And here Descartes reminds the reader that 
what he has just said about the earth and planets being at rest is 
entirely in accordance with, and follows from, his own definition 
of motion—-namely, that it is the transference of one body from the 
neighborhood of the bodies which are in immediate contact with it 
and are regarded as at rest into the neighborhood of other bodies. 
With such a definition of motion it is easy to see how Descartes 
could uphold the earth’s immobility. 

- Descartes’ reasons for considering the Earth at rest are highly 
interesting. They show us how he succeeded in reconciling his 
science and his orthodoxy. Well may he pride himself when he 
compares his own skill in avoiding Copernicus’s error of attribut- 
ing motion to the earth with the clumsiness of Tycho Brahe, who 
verbally denied the earth’s motion, but really attributed more 
movement to it than Copernicus himself. Had poor Galileo 
known of Descartes’ definition of motion, he might have evaded the 
censures of the Church, defied the Inquisition, and yet held to his 
own views of the Solar System. Having thus removed every 
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seruple on the subject of the earth’s motion, Descartes tells us thay 
we should think that the whole material of the heaven wherein 
the planets abide is perpetually whirling round after the fashion 
of a vortex, with the Sun in the centre, and that the parts of the 
heavenly material nearer to the Sun move more rapidly than the 
more remote, and that all the Planets (one of which is the Earth) 
always abide within the same portion of the celestial material. 
In this way, without the aid of any machinery, may all their phe- 
nomena be most easily understood. For, just as when straws float 
on the surface of an eddy or whirlpool in a river, we see that they 
are carried along by it, and some even turn round their own cen- 
tre, and that the nearer they are to the centre of the eddy, the 
quicker they complete a whole gyration, and that although their 
motions are always circular, yet they scarcely ever describe abso- 
lutely perfect circles, but deviate a little therefrom in length and 
breadth, so can we, without any difficulty, imagine all the same 
things concerning the Planets. And by this one thing are all 
their phenomena explained. Those planets that have satellites 
revolving round them he considers to occupy the centre of minor 
vortices contained in the greater vortex, whose centre is the 
Sun. Thus the Earth is the centre of a subordinate Vortex, 
which not only serves to carry the Moon round in her monthly 
course, but also carries round with it the earth in every twenty- 
four hours; and thus we see that, as in the case of the Earth’s 
annual motion round the Sun, Descartes could maintain that 
the Earth was at rest, so, in spite of its daily revolution round 
its own axis, he can once more uphold the doctrine of its immo- 
bility. 

As regards the Matter that fills the Universe, Descartes supposes 
that as originally created by God it consisted not of spherical parts, 
as with such a shape they could not have constituted a Plenum, 
but of parts with angles or corners. These parts, being in motion, 
were gradually ground into a spherical shape, and the corners thus 
rubbed off (like filings) form an exceedingly fine and subtle mat- 
ter—Descartes’ first element—which fills the interstices between 
the spherical portions, which are likewise very minute, and consti- 
tute his second element. There is besides a third kind of matter 
of parts more coarse and less fitted fur motion. This is his third 
element. Of the first element are made the sun and the fixed 
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stars; of the second, the transparent substance of the skies; and 
the third is the material of opaque bodies, as the earth, planets, 
and comets. As the material Plenum gradually shapes itself into 
vortices, the first element collected at the centre of each vortex 
forming the san and stars, the second element formed the great 
body of each vortex, surrounding the central element on every 
side, and, by the pressure caused by its centrifugal effort as it 
whirls round and round, it constitutes light. The planets are car- 
ried round the sun by the motion of his vortex, each planet being 
at such a distance from the sun as to be in a part of the vortex 
suitable to its solidity and mobility. The motions are prevented 
from being quite circular and regular by various causes ; a vortex, 
for instance, may be pressed into an oval shape by contiguous vor- 
tices. Comets are free to glide out of one vortex into the next con- 
tiguous one, and thus to travel, in a winding course, from system 
to system, through the universe. Such is a brief sketch of Des- 
cartes’ system of the Heavens. It is worked out in all its details 
in the third book of his “ Principia,” and it is impossible not to 
be struck by his extraordinary ingenuity in making it account for 
the very large number of phenomena to which he applies it in that 
book. Three phenomena, however, three laws of planetary motion, 
well known in Descartes’ time, he does not account for, passes 
over in total silence, as though they were facts of no moment; and 
it was his neglect to account for these three laws that caused his 
“ Principia” to be superseded by the “ Principia” of his great sue- 
cessor Newton, who did account for them. The laws referred to 
are, of course, the celebrated ones discovered by Kepler: that the 
planetary orbits are ellipses with the Sun in a focus; that the areas 
described or swept out by lines drawn from the Sun to the planet 
are proportional to the times of describing them, and that the 
squares of the periodic times of the planetary revolutions round the 
Sun are as the cubes of their mean distances from him. These 
laws Descartes passes over in silence. It is impossible to suppose 
he had no knowledge of them. Kepler had published his discov. 
eries as early as 1609. Descartes, moreover, shows his familiarity 
with the works of Tycho Brahe, who was Kepler’s tellow-laborer 
at Prague. Whatever the cause of his neglecting to take these 
laws into account, that neglect ensured the rejection of his theory 
of the solar system, when Newton advanced his theory accounting 
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for them. Should, however, the law of gravitation ever be suc- 
cessfully explained by a system of stresses in an all-pervading fluid, 
Descartes’ theory, though in a form much modified and altered, 
might again reign within the realm of Science. 


A POPULAR STATEMENT OF IDEALISM. 
BY WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


The object of this paper is not so much to prove idealism as to 
state it with a measure of clearness and consistency. If there is 
at times an undue positiveness of statement, let it not be charged 
to an intention of lording it over the reader, but simply to a desire 
to thoroughly enter into and speak from the intellectual stand- 
point under discussion. Further, the sciences of physics and phy- 
siclogy, ordinarily regarded as having a more or less materialistic 
tendency, are in truth, at the present time, rather inclining to play 
into the hands of the idealist." We shall not, however, presuppose 
a technical knowledge of these sciences on the part of the reader, 
as we lay claim to no such knowledge for ourselves, and hence 
shall, from necessity as well as choice, abstain from any extended 
use of their technical phraseology. Without further preface, then, 
we may begin. 

When the thorns of a rose-bush prick our finger, we have as a 
result a pretty recognizable feeling, called pain. It is a real sen- 
sation, and we may localize it in the finger, yet we do not attribute 
it to the thorns and say that it exists in them. We know very 
well that as our sensation it cannot exist apart from ourselves, 
and so we call it asubjective reality. Suppose, now, that we bend 
over to smell one of the roses on the bush; we are greeted with a 
new experience of a more agreeable character, viz., perfume. Is 
this perfume a reality outside of us, or a sensation of our own ? 


1 W. K. Clifford even says that the “ doctrine of Berkeley’s has now been so far con- 
firmed by the physiology of the senses that it is no longer a metaphysical speculation 
but a scientifically established fact.” (‘Right and Wrong.”’) 
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The idealist regards it as a sensation, and we may sometimes, 
especially in the case of strong odors, whether agreeable or disa- 
greeable, feel quite distinctly that this is the case. If so, it exists 
just as the pain, and, though we may locate it in our nostrils, we 
may feel as little inclined to attribute it to the flower as the pain 
to the thorns. The rose produces in us this sensation, as the 
thorns that of pain. Professor Huxley, remarking upon the odor 
of the musk-plant, even says that “it is as absurd to suppose that 
muskiness is a quality inherent in one plant as it would be to 
imagine that pain is a quality inherent in another, because we feel 
pain when a thorn pricks the finger.”* This is strong language, 
though it is possible to become so distinctly conscious that odors 
are our sensations or feelings as to have no hesitancy in subscrib- 
ing to it. All depends here on each one’s own consciousness, and 
this is not a thing to be created or changed by the mere assertion 
of another. Physiology, however, comes to the side of the idealist 
in the matter, not only by saying that the odor does not exist out- 
side of us, but by attempting to show how it arises within us. It 
teaches not only that our nostrils are necessary that the sensation 
may arise, but that these nostrils, being lined with a delicate mem- 
brane, in which terminate very small nerve-fibres, having their 
other endings in the brain, the sensation of smell is ordinarily the 
result of the working of this entire apparatus. Some infinitesimal 
particles, being thrown off from the odorous substance, touch the 
membrane, the vibrations produced therein are communicated by 
the nerve-fibres to the brain, and there in some mysterious way 
the sensation of odor arises. The odor does not, strictly speaking, 
belong to our nostrils, or any part of the olfactory apparatus, any 
more than to the external object, but first comes to be in our mind. 
A sensation of odor may even arise without the presence or action 
of any external object whatever. If the appropriate changes take 
place in the nerve-fibres, and are communicated to the brain, the 
odor results as truly as if an external object were the cause of it. 
And we should be mistaken, not in saying that the odor exists, 
but only in supposing that it comes from without. For the local- 
izing of the odor, as of the pain before spoken of, is an act of the 
mind. The pain is not én the finger, nor the odor now in the nos- 


1 “ Science and Culture,” p. 259 
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trils, but we place them in these parts of the body. Of themselves 
they have no position, and, indeed, if we had only such simple sen- 
sations, it is doubtful if we should have any notion of space what- 
ever. But we may assign them their places so many times that 
the act of localizing becomes at last almost instantaneous, uncon- 
scious, or, what is the same, mechanical. 

It does not require much imagination to suppose that bitter and 
sweet, and all kinds of tastes, may be similarly sensations, which 
are given to us by external objects, but, strictly speaking, are not 
their own properties, but their effects upon ourselves, On slight 
reflection, we may realize the same of heat and cold—viz., that 
they are our own feelings, linked indeed with various objects, but 
not intrinsic qualities of them. Heat is, according to the teaching 
of physics, a mode of motion; by this is not meant that heat zs 
motion, but that, when motion is communicated to our own organ- 
ism, it gives rise to the sensation of heat. 

That sound may similarly be a sensation within us rather than 
a reality without, is probably harder for most of us to realize. 
The thunder rolls, we believe, whether we hear it or not. Yet 
physics teaches, and most educated men at the present time are 
trying to accustom themselves to the conception, that the only ex- 
ternal things in this relation are the air and its vibrations, and 
that these, when reaching the ear, produce sound, but are them- 
selves soundless. On occasion of a loud report of a cannon, we 
may be distinctly conscious of the vibrations of the air as such; 
indeed, the very house, or, if we are in the open air, the ground 
may shake with them. And after such an experience it cannot 
be difficult to distinguish between the vibrations and the sound, 
and to entertain the idea that the sound is only an effect upon 
ourselves. A person who becomes deaf may be aware of the vi. 
brations in certain cases and yet realize to himself that, owing to 
certain physical defects, their ordinary results cannot follow in 
him. 

Color, doubtless, seems like a still more inviolable possession of 
the outer world. Physics, however, treats it as it does sound. The 
waves of the supposed ethereal medium are, according to its teach- 
ing, the real objective counterparts of color, color itself being a 
sensation, which we transfer to the particular object from which 
the wave-motions are supposed to be reflected. We may indeed ~ 
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conveniently speak of color and light, as of sound and heat, as 
existing outside of us in this or that portion of space, and there 
can be no objection to our doing so as long as we do not assume 
that our language is strictly accurate and scientific. But, in strict- 
ness, we can only say that color and light are our sensations, pro- 
duced indeed by a combination of physical and physiological 
causes, but not themselves inhering in the external world. Physi- 
ology assures us of an optical apparatus, similar in the essential 
manner of its construction to the olfactory apparatus already de- 
scribed. Each mode of sensation is, in fact, similarly provided 
for. And color, being the result of the action of the apparatus, is 
no more in the retina, or the nerve, or the brain, than in the object 
itself. It arises on the completion of these mechanical processes 
in a manner that physiology confesses to be beyond its power of 
comprehension. And colors, as odors, may arise without the ac- 
tion of external objects if but the appropriate changes take place 
in the optical apparatus. Many of us have perhaps some time had 
that unfortunate experience known as “seeing stars,” and yet this 
imaginary light, as we may term it, was as truly and really light 
as that of the actual stars in heaven. We should be mistaken 
only in supposing that the “imaginary ” light came from heaven— 
that is, in localizing the sensation, not in recognizing its existence. 
This localizing is a matter of the judgment. Even if we say that 
color and light must exist somewhere (that is, that they necessarily 
imply the idea of space), their determinate place is not their own 
property, but is given them by the mind, though of this mental 
act we may cease to be distinctly conscious. And color-blindness, 
it may be added, does not mean that the color-blind individual 
sees what does not exist, but simply that the sensations of others, 
who make the majority, are not like his own. The practical uses 
of life lead us to call him mistaken in consequence, but, if the ma- 

jority of human sensations should shift and become like his, those 
of us keeping our present sensations, and in the minority, would 
have to allow ourselves “mistaken.” In itself, the light of a 
switch-lantern is neither green nor red ; what it is in itself no one 
knows. But green and red are names for its effects on individuals, 
and may differ as individuals differ. 

But most difficult of all to realize, or even, as it may at first 
seem, to think, is the notion that hardness and pressure are our 
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sensations rather than qualities of bodies in themselves. Is not 
the ground hard, we ask, when we stamp upon it, and the diction- 
ary heavy when we try to lift it? Why, if solidity was but a sen- 
sation of his, could not the forlorn Hamlet have caused his “ too, 
too solid flesh” to melt? But the real question with the idealist 
is simply, What is meant by hardness, pressure, and solidity ? Color, 
no more than pain, is denied to exist, because its manner of exist- 
ence is found to be subjective; nor is color any more than pain 
changeable at our will. That hardness, etc., exist, is beyond dis- 
pute ; but what are we to understand by theirexistence? The only 
answer any one can make is that on stamping the ground the 
foot is resisted, and, on attempting to lift the dictionary, its press- 
ure is experienced. That Hamlet’s flesh was solid he knew by 
touching one part of it by means of another and experiencing their 
mutual resistance. And the idealist only conceives that he is 
making a more accurate statement of all this when he says that 
the ground and the dictionary and the flesh produce in us these 
feelings. In a word, hardness, etc., are sensations produced by 
objects, even as sound and color, and as such exist in us, though 
their causes may well be external to and independent of us. If 
the ground does not give me the feeling of hardness when I strike 
it, it boots little to call it hard;* if it should some time give me 
no such feeling, it would thereby cease not only to be hard, but to 
be the ground in any intelligible sense. Instances might be mul- 
tiplied, only conspiring to show that hardness, ete., in objects really 
mean their capacity to produce such experiences in us—and yet I 
doubt not that, unless the reader already agrees with me, he will 
have to question himselt and analyze his experience for some time 


1 Tt may be asked, when any object—e. g., a ball—falls upon the ground, Does it not ex- 
perience the hardness of the latter, and so may not hardness exist independently of our- 
selves? The answer is, Yes, if the ball is supposed to be a sentient thing. But, if not, 
our attributing to it an experience of hardness rests upon a harmless anthropomorphism, 
and, while allowable enough to popular speech, is destitute of any real warrant. Does 
not the ground resist the ball, then? All we can say is that, if we were in the place of 
the ball, we should experience resistance. Our sensible knowledge in the case amounts 
to simply this: that the ball ceases its downward motion (or, if you will, that its mass 
motion is to a certain extent turned into a motion of its molecules, which latter is again 
convertible into heat—all of which are assertions, it hardly needs be said, respecting 
actual or possible sensations). The hardness or resistance of any object means simply 
that, if we (sentient beings) touch it, we experience such sensations, 
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before he can agree. Proof is not only out of place, it is impossi- 
ble in a matter where all depends upon immediate knowledge— 
that is, experience. The idealist can only say to another, This is 
my experience, and, if I cannot lead you by your own reflection 
to asimilar understanding of your own, I will at least spare you 
“ arguments ” and “ proofs,” which can be to no purpose. 

Use may be made, however, of one further illustration, which 
may possibly be helpful: What do we mean by distinguishing 
between a ghost or phantom and a real body? The former may 
sometimes seem to have a shape and features, and even, as in the 
cease of Protesil4us in Wordsworth’s noble poem of Laodamia, “ ro- 
seate lips.’ And how do we know it to bea phantom, as how did 
Laodamia know her blooming hero to be, after all, but a vain 
shadow, save by essaying to clasp it, and finding that it eludes our 
grasp; that, instead of real and unmistakable sensations of resist- 
ance, it gives us none at all.’ Hence the poet calls Protesilaus 
an “unsubstantial’ form.” A thing that resists us is ¢pso facto 
real. Even things that we cannot see, or smell, or taste, or have 
any sensible proof whatever of save of this single kind, viz., ca- 
pacity to resist us, we know thereby to exist—for example, the air. 
Resistance is ordinarily called a primary quality of bodies, and, 
though our previous analysis will not allow us to make the ordi- 
nary distinction between the primary and secondary qualities of 
body (as if the former were in the object, the latter only in our- 
selves), yet there is a difference—viz., that resistance is a univer- 
sal and unchanging quality of bodies (even the molecules and 
atoms being supposed to have this power, however inappreciable 
“1 Forth sprang the impassioned Queen her Lord to clasp ; 

Again that consummation she essayed ; 
But unsubstantial Form eludes her grasp 
As often as that eager grasp was made. 


The Phantom parts—but parts to reunite, 
And reassume his place before her sight.” 
Virgil’s lines are similarly suggestive : 
“Frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno,” 
® Substance has this primary sensible meaning, viz., that an object is not a mere empty 
form, but one that resists us when we attempt to pass through it. It would be well for 
those philosophers who make such an ambitious use of the term at least to remember 
this its primary significance. From what is demonstrable it has come to mean some- 
times just what is indemonstrable. 
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to the senses), while color and other sensible qualities may change 
-before our very eyes. A colorless body may at least with an effort 
be conceived, but a body that gave no resistance, and would give 
none even if our power of noting the same were increased 
ad infinitum, would not be a body at all, this term having no 
other intelligible meaning than that which gives resistance. Yet 
sensations, by being permanent and universal, do not lose their 
character as sensations and become separate realities. Another 
reason for calling resistance a primary quality is perhaps that re- 
sistance is a sensation of more vital importance for us to note than 
any other. For, if we experience it in too emphatic a manner, we 
are in danger of losing, for a time or permanently, the power of 
further sensation, while odors, sounds, or colors rarely bring after 
them so serious a consequence. It is, then, rational to give a higher 
rank to resistances than to other kinds of sensations, and the latter 
acquire serious import chiefly when from past association they lead 
us to suspect that resistances will follow after them, as when, for 
example, we hear at the foot of a mountain a rumbling and crack- 
ling noise and know that an avalanche is coming. It would be an 
interesting general inquiry how far such motives of practical con- 
venience or necessity enter into the formation of not a few dis 
tinctions and conceptions in common use; yet the interest would 
be chiefly psychological, since distinctions and conceptions so 
formed can hardly be regarded as having real or philosophical 
validity. 

But, to return, What is the residue of the external world left 
after the foregoing analysis? Apparently very little that we may 
properly call an external world. The common sense of men re- 
gards the fragrance of a flower as external in the same sense that 
its color and shape are. But our ungracious analysis has not only 
divested the flower of its fragrance, it has stripped it of its color 
and of every sensible quality it possesses." What is left, then? Is 


1 Cf, Dr. William James : “ To the naive consciousness all these attributes [color, taste, 
smell, sonority, as well as hardness and pressure] are equally objective. To the criti- 
al, all are equally subjective.” (‘‘ The Feeling of Effort.”) A similar view is elaborated 
by Professor Huxley, in papers on Descartes and Bishop Berkeley. (‘‘ Lay-Sermons,” p. 
320 ff.; ‘Critiques and Addresses,” p. 287 ff.) Herbert Spencer says: “Thus we are 
brought to the conclusion that what we are conscious of as properties of matter, even 
down to its weight and resistance, are but subjective affections produced by objective 
agencies that are unknown and unknowable.” (‘ Psychology,” vol. i, p. 206.) 
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it the form or shape? Now, the form is not indeed a sensation, 
but a boundary or limit of sensations (of color or resistance), dis- 
cerned and marked out by the intellect. But what is a limit 
when that which is limited is taken away? If a form changes. 
when its content changes—for example, in shifting clouds—does it 
not cease to be when the content ceases to be—for example, when 
the clouds vanish and leave a clear sky? Now, in the idealist’s 
view, the material of the world does not indeed cease to be, but its 
manner of existence is found to be subjective. Plainly, then, the 
form cannot remain objective. Our common sense indeed asserts 
that a form which has no content is not a real form, but only an 
idea of our mind. A similar line of remark applies to the change 
and motion observed in and among sensible objects. If these ob- 
jects are really resolvable into groups of sensations, their changes 
and the motion among them must be equally matters of sensation. 
For, apart from the objects of which they are predicable, what are 
change and motion but abstractions of the mind? Professor Lux- 
ley says: “ All that we know about motion is that it is a name for 
certain changes in the relations of our visual, tactile, and muscular 
sensations.”* Quite as little can the molecules and atoms, out 
of which the sensible world is supposed to be composed, serve as a 
truly objective residuum. For, though they may not be thought 
of as having the secondary qualities of matter, they are as having 
the primary ones of extension and resistance in however infinitesi- 
mal a degree. And even the conception (now gaining some cur- 
rency) of the atom as a point without extension considers the 
point as a centre of force or resistance, and, if these are recognized 
as subjective sensations, the same difficulties present themselves in 
attempting to regard the point as something real and objective 
that we met with in trying to think of an empty form. In any 
case, the supposed molecules and atoms are not the causes of the 
sensible world, but this world itself stated in the simplest possible 
terms.’ They would be discovered, if ever they could be, not in 


1“ Science and Culture,” p. 279. 

® Lange regards the atoms as phenomenal, the only difference from ordinary sensations 
being that the latter are immediate, the former vermittelte and gedachte. (“ Gesch. des 
Materialismus,” ii, 165.) Contrast Biichner, who regards the modern doctrine of atoms 
as an “‘ Entdeckung der Naturforschung,” while the ancient was a “ willkiirlich specula- 
tive Vorstellung.” (Lange, ii, 181.) 
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connection with efforts to verify an inference to somewhat out of 
the circle of our sensations, but by successively dividing and sub- 
dividing the contents of the sensations themselves, and reaching 
at last their irreducible elements.’ 

Is there nothing real and objective left? So far as sensible 
phenomena are concerned, we must answer, Yes; the whole sensi- 
ble (material) world is but an effect upon ourselves. But, because 
nothing sensible is left, it would be a hasty inference to say that 
nothing whatever is left. If we are asked, What ?—we answer, 
All that causes the sensations. We have allowed and posited a 
eause for each species of sensation we have considered, and the 
only trouble has been that each conception of the cause, provision- 
ally allowed, has turned out, on examination, to be itself an effect— 
2. é., @ sensation in us. We have, for example, regarded odor and 
other secondary qualities as coming from an extended body exter- 
nal to ourselves. But, on turning our attention to the extended 
body, we found that the element which makes it a body, viz., its 
resistance, is a sensible experience of our own. Yet, apart from 
the resistance, there is but the empty extension or form, and this 
can hardly be called a cause, if indeed it can be said to exist, in 
any real and objective sense. Our search, then, for causes was 
unsuccessful. But, though we know of no causes, we have an inex- 
tinguishable faith that there are such causes, there being, in fact, 
no particular thing we are more sure of than that for every event 
(aud every sensible phenomenon is an event, viz., in ourselves) there 
is some kind of explanation or cause. It remains for us, then, in the 
absence of knowledge, only to think, or conjecture, or speculate, 
by which we mean, to form some kind of hypothesis, which we 
cannot hope to verify. An hypothesis as to the nature and order 
of sensible phenomena need not remain an hypothesis, since we can 
experience the phenomena with which it has to do, and test the 
hypothesis by its conformity to the same. But we have no expe- 
rience of the causes themselves, and can have none, and so, though 
one opinion may seem to us more probable than another, and may 
even be practically settled and acted upon, it can never in the 
present state of human faculties take the rank of scientitic knowl- 
edge. To recount the opinions of men on this subject would be 


~ 1 Atom = particle of (vibrating) matter. Tyndall, “ Frag. of Sc.,” p. 481. So ether 
is matter, dense, elastic, etc. Ibid. 
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to write the history of metaphysics; and to examine them, with 
the aim of fixing upon some one as an opinion for ourselves, would 
be venturing on a solution of the metaphysical problem. The 
theist has one solution and the speculative materialist has another ;* 
the agnostic, in the Kantian and Spencerian sense, is content sim- 
ply with acknowledging the problem and asserting it to be beyond 
human power of solution. But it is no part of our present pur- 
pose to discuss these varying views. We wish in what follows 
simply to become a little more at home in the position respecting 
sensible phenomena, which has already been reached.’ 

The first difficulty which naturally arises in one’s mind may 
seem to be a very radical one. It is, that to be consistent we 
must acknowledge our own body to be but a tissue of sensations, 
like any external object. Hence the various organs of sense, the 
nose, ear, eye, etc., the nerves connecting them with the brain, 
and the brain itself, are but groups of sensations, and as such exist 
only in our mind. And consistency does demand this. For though 
our attention was directed primarily to the external world, the 
same line of thought, a little more closely followed, manifestly 
conducts to the same conclusions respecting the nature of our own 


body. If the yellow of a pair of gloves | am wearing is my sen- 
sation, surely the simple flesh-color of my hands is no Tess my sen- 
sation. Ifthe sound of the piano does not strictly inhere in the 
piano, but in myself, the same must be said of the sound of my 
own voice—viz., that it is not- properly in my vocal organs, but in 
my mind. If the weight of tie dictionary is really a sensation I 
experience, equally so is the weight of my own arm when I hold 


1 The question may be raised, Has there ever been such a materialist? For ordinary 
materialism does not hold to some supersensible matter and motion as an explanation of 
things, but to matter and motion as we know them and are in constant contact with 
them, though, it may be, reduced to their lowest terms, e. y., molecules and atoms. If 
idealism is true, ordinary materialism is simply confusion of thought. Professor Huxley, 
however, suggests a genuine speculative materialism (vide his ‘“‘ Hume,” p. 79); whether 
involving self-contradictions or not, we do not now undertake to say. 

2 The position might be called sensible or physical idealism, and is nowise inconsistent 
with, but rather implies, a supersensible or metaphysical realism. And such a union of 
idealism and realism is the view of Spencer, and was of Kant, and even Berkeley, abso- 
lute idealism taking a step farther and involving the causes of sensible phenomena in 
the same subjective relationships (whether in a human or an absolute subject) wherein 
we have found sensible phenomena themselves to be involved. The statement of abso- 
lute idealism, however,’is made under correction. 
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it at right angles from my body. The hardness and resistance ot 
my skull or of any bone in my body are sensations just as much as 
the hardness and resistance of the table or of the floor under my 
feet. And there is no reason why we should except the sensible 
qualities of the nose, eye, or ear, or of the nerves connecting them 
with the brain, or of the brain itself. The gray color of the mat- 
ter of the brain can no more have existence outside some one’s 
mind than any other color. The weight, texture, and outlines of 
the nerves are matters of sensation as much as those of the blades 
of grass out in the field. And of themselves, and out of relation 
to our mind, they are all equally mysterious. So considered, they 
are no longer nerves or blades of grass, but simply the unknown 
causes of these groups of sensible phenomena in us. But, in so 
saying, does not the idealist, it may be asked, cut the ground from 
under his own feet, since, in the previous analysis, he has been 
treating, after the manner of ordinary physiological teaching, the 
various organs of sense, the nerves and brain, as the very means 
by which we get sensations? The question is fair, and must be 
fairly met. And the idealist has a choice of only two alterna- 
tives: either to deny that we have any real sensations, the su- 
perstructure disappearing, as every superstructure must, with its 
groundwork ; or to allow that the organs of sense, nerves, and 
brain are not such a means and groundwork, that the origin of sen- 
sations is not merely partially but totally inexplicable, and that 
all explanatory language, such as has been used, and physiologists 
generally are using, is but provisional, and, when assuming to give 
an anywise strict and scientific account of the matter, must be 
_ reprobated. 

+ ¥ It is not possible to deny with any soberness that we have sen- 
sations, and so the latter alternative must be taken. The organs 
of sense and the nervous system cannot in any strictness be said to 
produce sensations, because they only exist as sensations. The 
mind cannot be really dependent on the bodily organization, be- 
cause the bodily organization has no meaning save as a group of 
phenomena in and to the mind. All sensible phenomena, things 
as near as the beating of our hearts or the movement of the parti- 
cles of our brain, and things as far as the shining of a star or the 
sweep of a system, are equally phenomena to us and in us, and 
have no meaning apart from us. However venturesome the ex- 
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pression may seem, idealism demands that we say that, instead of 
the world’s containing us, we ourselves contain the world; that, 
however much meaning the word “ outside” may have in refer- 
ence to the body, it has none to the mind of man. 

The idealist is aware that this seems to involve an altogether 
mysterious, if not unthinkable, notion of the mind. Ordinarily, 
the mind is regarded as existing within us, and the mind of another 
we not only connect with that assemblage of sensible qualities we 
call his body, but more definitely with the nervous system that is 
hid in it and has its head and centre in the brain. According to 
idealism, however, brain-as well as body exists in the mind. What 
in the name of common sense, then, it may be asked, ¢s this mind, 
and where is it? First let it be said, relapsing for the moment 
into ordinary habits of speech, that the assertion of the existence 
of the mind zm the body or the brain is destitute of all experiment- 
al support. We do not find the mind, however diligently and 
minutely we may examine the body or the brain. The supposed 
existence of the brain itself at times when we do not see it, and 
all that physiology may tell us of its structure, may be verified ; 
but no one has ever found a sensation or thought’ in the brain, or 
has the slightest ground for hope that he ever will. The alterna- 
tives are, then, to deny or ignore the mind, or to allow that we are 
altogether off the track in making this kind of a search for it. 
The idealist takes the latter. What the significance of the ordi- 
nary view is, that the mind is connected with the brain, will be 
considered later; it suffices now to say that the idealist cannot 
allow that the mind is 7m or anywise spatially connected with the 
brain. But as to the question, what the mind is, the answer may 
be given, it is that which experiences sensations and thoughts; 
and to the other, where the mind is, it may be said, not that the 
question is unanswerable (as we might say in reply to a question as 


1 It is, perhaps, superfluous to remark that the “sensation or thought” of another 
than the one making the search is meant. Of course, the brain and its movements are 
the latter’s sensations. The sensations of the other are, however, there only to his im- 
agination. Conceivably, indeed, we may examine our own brain, and try to find the 
sensations that we may think are hidden somewhere in it. And lucky are we if, after 
some fruitless searching, the thought suddenly strikes us that we are experiencing the 
only sensations we can ever find, and that, being essentially subjective, it is vain and 
meaningless to seek for them where they do not exist. An explanation of the double 
use of sensation will be given later on. 
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to the origin of a mysterious noise in the night), nor that the mind 
is nowhere, but that the question has no meaning, or just as much 
meaning as one would have as to what the color of a certain plea- 
sure is, or what the weight in pounds avoirdupois of a pang of re- 
gret. The conception of the mind, which Idealism necessitates, 
is indeed mysterious, but only as we try to range the mind along 
with the ‘sensible phenomena which it takes cognizance of, and 
forget that it is not itself one of them, but that to which they all 
exist. 

At least, however, it may be urged, the idealist must allow that 
his conception of the world makes ¢¢ altogether illusory. If he 
saves the mind, he does so at the expense of all the objects to 
which the’mind can direct itself. Now, the present writer cannot 
answer for all the theories that have passed under the name of 
Idealism. Some are doubtless hastily conceived, and, in truth, 
not so much interpretations of experience as departures from it 
and attempted flights in the air. The idealism here considered, 
however (which, but for the seeming presumption of the title, 
would be called “scientific idealism”), results simply from an 
analysis of what experience is. The very head and front of its of- 
fending, to the mind of the dogmatic realist, is that it so resolutely 
holds to the ground of experience, and refuses to give the name 
of reality to anything apart from experience (save, of course, the 
transcendental and unknown ground or cause of all experience). 
What is the meaning, then, in an assertion that such a world of 
experience is illusory? Illusory, in common speech, is something 
which does not correspond to real facts. But in this case what 
are the real facts with which we can contrast the world of experi- 
ence? In the sense of facts separate from the mind, the idealist 
does not allow that we know of any such facts (the transcendental 
cause being left out of the account since we know nothing of it). 
All facts in his view are facts of mind, or mental experience, and 
he does not leave us so much reality in the separate sense as to 
constitute the possibility of an illusion. The semi-idealism some- 
what current at the present day, which—while holding to the 
subjective nature of odors, sounds, colors, and other secondary 
qualities of bodies—asserts that matter, in its essential or primary 
qualities of extension, resistance, figure, motion, etc., exists quite 
apart from the mind, does make the secondary qualities illu- 
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sory, since we all suppose that these qualities belong to the exter-, 
nal world as truly as any others. But a thorough-going idealism 
finds the primary or essential qualities of matter to be subjective 
in just the same sense that the secondary are. The whole mate- 
rial world is but an effect upon us; hence illusory is a word in- 
applicable to it. If we had no waking hours we should not call 
our dreams illusory ; and it is but an affectation of knowledge to 
give the name of dreams to our daylight experiences. For who 
knows, or has reason for believing, that there 7s anything more 
real than these daylight experiences ? 

But if the world of the idealist may not properly be called illu- 
sory, does not another difficulty arise—viz., that all objects of con- 
sciousness are made equally real, and no possibility is left by 
which there can be any illusory objects at all? Yet that many 
objects of (supposed) human knowledge are fanciful, or imaginary, 
or illusory, is beyond question. How will the idealist explain this 
duality in consciousness, according to which there are real and 
unreal objects, save on the hypothesis of two orders of existence, 
one in the mind and the other out of the mind? The question is 
not really difficult to answer. The idealist cannot deny the dual- 
ity or the existence of illusions; but, he says, it is not that we 
contrast our sensations with realities existing apart from the sen- 
sations, but our thoughts or judgments with our sensations. Illu- 
soriness simply means, according to the idealist, that one state of 
mind does not correspond with another. Let us take an example. 
Suppose that I entertain the idea that I can suspend myself in the 
air, or at any rate that, like Darius Green, by attaching some- 
thing like wings to my body, I can fly. Here is plainly one state 
of mind. And now, having mustered my courage and arrayed 
myself with the requisite paraphernalia, I make the experiment ; 
but, owing to a lingering doubt of the result, not from a very 
great height. The consequence is that, after perhaps a flutter or 
two, I find myself on the ground, and, retaining my power of sen- 
sation, that I feel bruised, lame, and certainly well undeceived. 
This all makes up another state of mind, and plainly it does not 
correspond with the first. Why not, then, call the first an illu- 
sion? Indeed, the idealist may say that only in accordance 
with the requirements of his theory can any ideas or beliefs be 
proved to be illusory; for the only way is to experience some 
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sensation, or succession of sensations that contradict these ideas 
or beliefs. 

The revealer and real enemy of illusions is not any objective 
reality outside and independent of us, but sensible experience it- 
self. The distinctions of truth and error, fact and fiction, reality 
and illusion, have as much validity to the idealist as to any one; 
for we have not only sensations, but thoughts of them—thoughts 
of what they may be; and thoughts thus acquiring a kind of in- 
dependence of the sensations, their truth and worth can only be 
tested by discovering whether they correspond to our sensations 
or are convertible into sensations. Illusoriness can, then, be only 
in our thoughts. It is meaningless to say that a pain I experi- 
ence is illusory, and just as meaningless that any color, or sound, 
or resistance is illusory. Mistakes are always mistakes of the 
judgment in locating or interpreting the data of the senses, not in 
these data themselves. All sensations are subjective, yet they are 
all real. No one would care to know of anything much more real 
than an acute pain under which he is suffering. It is slight con- 
solation to tell him his pain is only a sensation. So the idealist 
does not see why his world should be slightingly spoken of as 
made up only of sensations ; why the heat, light, color, beauty, 
movement of nature, should be ranked less highly because they 
are what we experience, and not something existing apart from 
our experience. But the notion of reality will engage us in what 
follows. 

[Part II, on the Notion of Reality, will be given in the next 
number. | 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF JUDGMENT. 


BY T. B. VEBLEN. 


The place of the Critique of Judgment in Kant’s system of 
Philosophy is that of a mean between the two Critiques of the 
Pure and of the Practical Reason. A feeling of the lack of cohe- 
rence between the other two critiques prompted him to the elabo- 
ration of this one, and the Doctrine of Method at the close of the 
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work is mainly a sketch of the way in which he conceived that 
the results of this Critique were to be made useful in the system of 
Philosophy to which he regarded all his critical work as prelimi- 
nary. The outcome of the Critique of the Practical Reason is the 
notion of freedom in the person ; the outcome of the Critique of 
Pure Reason is the notion of strict determinism, according to 
natural law, in the world. It will hardly do to say that the two 
are contradictory, for they are so thoroughly disparate that, taken 
by themselves only and placed in juxtaposition, they do not even 
contradict each other. It is well known that it was on account 
ot this disparity of the two notions that Kant was able to hold to 
the reality of personal freedom at the same time that he held to 
the doctrine of unavoidable determination according to natural 
law. But while he found the disparity of the two indispensable 
in order to the reality of freedom, he also found that, in order to 
free activity, a mediation between the two was likewise indis- 
pensable. 

The idea of freedom of moral action contains the requirement 
that the concepts of morality are to be actualized in the sphere of 
natural law. Without the possibility of realizing the concepts of 
morality in the realm of nature—without ability to affect events 
. in the course of nature—morality would be only a fiction. The 
free person must be able to exert a causality on things, or else his 
freedom would be only an absurdity; but, even if it be granted 
that the person can and does come into the course of events as an 
etlicient cause, that is not enough. Thus far the conclusions of 
the Critique of Practical Reason reach, but Kant was not satisfied 
with that. The action of the person must be capable of falling 
in with the line of activity of the causes among which it comes ; 
otherwise it will act blindly and to no purpose. The agent must 
know what will be the effect of this or that action, if his activity 
is not to be nugatory, or worse than nugatory. And, in order 
to such a knowledge of the results of a contemplated action, the 
knowledge furnished by simple experience is not sufficient. Sim- 
ple experience, whether we accept Kant’s doctrine concerning the 
knowledge given by experience, as he has developed it in the Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason, or not, cannot forecast the future. Expe- 
rience can, at the best, give what is or what has been, but cannot 
say what is to be. It gives data only, and data never go into the 
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future unaided and of their own accord. Data do not tell what 
the effect of action will be, except as we are able to judge the 
future by the help of the data given. Judgment must come in, 
if experience is to be of any use, and morality anything more than 
a dream. The power of judgment, or of reasoning, must mediate 
‘between theoretical knowledge and moral action ; and the kind of 
judgment that is required is inductive reasoning. All this is sim- 
ple enough. It is so simple and is so obvious that it is difficult 
to see it until it has been pointed out, and after it has been 
pointed out it seems to have been unnecessary to speak of' it. 
Though Kant, in giving his reasons for undertaking the Critique 
of Judgment, speaks mainly of the indispensableness of this 
power of inductive reasoning for the purposes of morality, it is 
evident that it is no less indispensable in every other part of 
practical life. To-day any attempt, in any science, which does not 
furnish us an induction, is counted good for nothing, and it is 
with this power of inductive reasoning that the most important 
part of the Critique of Judgment has to do. 

In Kant’s trichotomous scheme of the faculties and capacities 
of the intellect, the Power of Judgment lies in the middle, be- 
tween the Understanding and the Reason, just as the faculty of 
pleasure and pain lies between the faculties of cognition and of 
desire, and affords a connection and mediation between the two. 
The Understanding has to do with cognition, and is a priort 
legislative for empirical knowledge; the pure Reason has to do 
with desire, and is a priori legislative for action ; by analogy we 
should be able to say, at least provisionally, that the Power of 
Judgment has to do with the capacity of pleasure and pain, and 
legislates @ priori concerning the adequate or subservient, the 
commensurate, appropriate, or adapted (das Zweckmdssige). 

The Power of Judgment is, in general, the power of thinking 
the particular under the universal. “If the universal (the rule, 
the principle, the law) is given, then the judgment which sub- 
sumes the particular under it is de¢erminative [Deductive reason- 
ing]. But if only the particular is given, for which the judgment 
‘is to find a universal, then the judgment is only reflective ” [Induc- 
tive reasoning]. (Ar. d. Urtheilskraft, ed. K. Kehrbach, 1878 ; 
Finl., TV.) Inasmuch as this Critique is a critique of the pure 
Power of Judgment only—. ¢., of the Power of Judgment in so 
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far as none of the principles of its action are borrowed from else- 
where—it has to do only with the reflective judgment ; for, in or- 
der that the judgment be determinative, the universal which is to 
serve it as a rule in the work of subsumption must be given, and 
so must be present as a premise, and will condition the action of 
the judgment working under it. The determinative judgment is 
simply the activity of the intellect in general in applying the 
laws given by Understanding and Reason, and, as such, its action 
has been analyzed in the two critiques which treat of those fac- 
ulties. The determinative judgment, subsuming particular data 
under general laws which are also data, is nothing but the activity 
of the Understanding in combining simple experience into a syn- 
thetic. whole, under those laws of the understanding which are a 
necessary condition of experience. Therefore the discussion of 
the determinative judgment belongs in the critique of the theoret- 
ical Reason. The reflective judgment passes beyond the simple 
data of experience and seeks a universal which is not given in em- 
pirical cognition ; therefore it must proceed according to a prin- 
ciple not given to it from without. It has a power of self-direc- 
tion, and therefore cails for a critique of its own. 

This is the starting-point of the Critique of Judgment, and, 
if this had been borne in mind, it might have saved many of 
Kant’s critics a good deal of mistaken criticism. As a rule, the 
criticisms offered on his doctrine of Teleology have gone to work 
as though his starting-point had been from the developed principle 
of Final Cause, and as though he had proceeded from that prin- 
ciple to the notion of adaptation, and thence to that of sesthetic 
appropriateness, which is precisely reversing the truth. They 
have taken up the Critique wrong end foremost, and it is no 
wonder that they have found fault with it. Kant’s doctrine of 
Final Cause is arrived at from a consideration of the way in which 
the reflective judgment works; the nature of the reflective judg- 
ment is not deduced from a preconceived notion about finality. 

The office of the reflective judgment is to find unity in multi- 
plicity, or to give unity to multiplicity. Its action is not only 
synthetic, but it is to make a synthesis which shall reach beyond, 
and include more than what is given in simple experience. The 
problem of this Critique, as of the other two, is: How are synthetic 
judgments @ priori possible? but, while the faculties under con- 
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sideration in the other two Critiques have to do with laws una- 
voidably given and unavoidably applied to given data, the reflect- 
ive judgment has to find the laws to be applied to given data. 
The reflective judgment is the faculty of search. It is the faculty 
of adding to our knowledge something which is not and cannot 
be given in experience. It is to reduce the manifold of nature, 
the various concepts we have of the things in the world, to a syn- 
thetic totality. It has to bring the facts given in experience under 
laws and principles, and to bring empirical concepts under higher 
concepts. Whatever is ascertained, and so becomes an item of 
knowledge, becomes therewith a point of departure for the reflect- 
ive judgment. The reflective judgment is continually reaching 
over beyond the known, and grasping at that which cannot come 
within experience. Its object is a synthesis, a systematization of 
whatever is known ; and, in order to the attainment of a system, 
its procedure must be governed by some principle. As the result 
aimed at lies beyond experience, the principle according to which 
it is to proceed cannot be given by experience. The principle is 
not taken from outside the power of judgment, for, if such were 
the case, the judgment working under that principle would be de- 
terminative and not reflective; therefore the principle according 
to which the reflective judgment proceeds must originate with the 
reflective judgment itself; or, in other words, it must be an a pri- 
ort principle of the intellect, and must hold its place as a principle 
only in relation to the reflective judgment. It cannot be the same 
principle, in the same form, as any of the principles governing the 
other faculties. 

The nature of this principle is to be found from a consideration 
of the work it is todo. The reflective judgment is to generalize, 
to reduce our knowledge to a system under more general laws 
than any given by experience. Its office is to systematize, and to 
systematize is but another expression for reducing things to intel- 
ligent order; that is, to think things as though they had been 
made according to the laws of an understanding, to think them as 
though made by an intelligent cause. But to think things in a 
system as though they were made by an intelligent cause is not 
the same as to think that they are made by'such a cause. So 
much is not required by the principle. All that is required is 
that the things be thought as falling under a system of law accord 
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ing to which they adapt themselves to the laws of our understand- 
ing—that they are such in the manner of their being as they would 
_ be if they were made with a view to the exigencies of our capacity 
of knowing. The principle of the reflective judgment is, there- 
fore, primarily the requirement of adaptation on the part of the 
object to the laws of the activity of our faculties of knowledge, or, 
briefly, adaptation to our faculties. 

Now, whenever the intellect finds the objects of its knowledge 
to be such as to admit of the unhampered activity of the faculties 
employed about them, there results a gratification such as is always 
felt on the attainment of an end striven for. The more nearly the 
concept of the object known approaches to what such a concept 
might have been if it had been constructed simply under the guid- 
ance of the laws of the mind’s own activity and without being in 
any way hindered or modified by external reality—that is, the more 
nearly the activity of the mind in thinking a given thought coin- 
cides with what would be the mind’s activity if that activity were 
guided by its own intrinsic laws alone and were not influenced or 
hampered by the environment—the more fully will the require- 
ments of the mind’s activity be realized, and the more intense will 
be the gratification felt in contemplating the object of thought 
which so employs the mind. A feeling of gratification, or the con- 
trary, accordingly, goes along with the activity of the reflective 
judgment as a sanction and a test of its normality. . 

What this feeling of gratification testifies to is, that the play of 
the faculties of the intellect is free, or but little hampered by the 
empirical element in its knowledge. It therefore indicates that 
the objects contemplated are, in the form in which they are pres- 
ent in thought, adapted to the faculties. This adaptation of knowl- 
edge to our faculties may take place in two different ways, or 
rather it may take place at two different stages in the elaboration 
of the material gained by experience. A simple datum may be 
given to the apprehension such as to conform to the normal action 
of our faculty of knowledge, and, by its so conforming, it shows 
adaptation to the faculties that are employed about it. In such a 
case, the concept which is contemplated and found adapted is not 
thereby an item of knowledge which goes to make up our concep- 
tion of the world-system, or to make a part of any systematic or 
organized whole. As a datum of the apprehension, it is consid- 
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ered singly by itself only in relation to the apprehending subject, 
no thought being given to its making or not making an integral 
part of our knowledge of reality. In so far as concerns the adapta- 
tion conceived to belong to the concept, it is no matter whether 
any external reality corresponds to the concept or not ; and, there- 
fore, it makes no difference, as to the adaptation, whether the con- 
cept is derived from experience or is a pure figment. The adapta- 
tion belonging to such a concept, which is only a datum of the 
apprehension, is, therefore, subjective only. It is only a question 
of the conformation or nonconformation of a simple concept ( Vor- 
stellung) to the norms of the apprehension. The question is, how 
far the concept given is suited to the normal activity of the fac- 
ulty of coguition ; whatever may be the objective validity of the 
concept, that does not enter into consideration at all. This being 
the case, the only way to judge of the adaptation of such a con- 
cept is to take cognizance of the way in which the faculties act on 
occasion of it, and the test can only be whether the faculties act 
unhampered and satisfactorily ; and the only indication of the nor- 
mal activity of the faculties, again, is the resulting feeling of grati- 
fication or, dissatisfaction. If the concept, simply as such, pleases, 
it is normal or adapted ; if it displeases, it is not. The object cor- 
responding to such a concept, which pleases in its simple appre- 
hension, is said to be beautiful, and the reflective judgment, in so 
far as it proceeds on the simple adaptation of the data of appre- 
hension to the faculties of cognition, is esthetic judgment. It is 
of a purely subjective character, and its action is not based on 
logical, but wholly on pathological grounds. The decision of the 
esthetic judgment is made on the ground of the feeling called 
forth by the apprehension of the concept, and the feeling is, 
therefore, in this case, the only authority that has a voice in the 
matter. 

From these considerations it follows that there can be no ob- 
jective principle of esthetic judgment. The principle which gov- 
erns taste must ‘accordingly exert its authority, not through the 
means of logical argument and proof, but by an appeal to the 
nature of men in respect to reflective judgment in general. ‘The 
principle of taste is the subjective principle of the judgment in 
general” (Kr. d. U., p. 148). The universal validity which a 
judgment in a matter of taste bespeaks can, therefore, rest only 
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on the assumption of an essential similarity of all men in respect 
to the feeling involved in such a judgment. 

On the other hand, the data of cognition may also be contem- 
plated, with reference to their adaptation, at the stage at which 
they are no longer simple data of apprehension, but constitute a 
part of our knowledge of reality. That is, they (the concepts) 
may be considered as making a part of our knowledge of nature, 
and, consequently, as entering into a system in which they must 
stand in relation to other data. Their adaptation will conse- 
quently here be found, if at all, in the logical relations of con- 
cepts—items of empirical knowledge or laws of nature—to one 
another, and the conformity of these relations to the normal ac- 
tivity of the faculties; not in the immediate adaptation of par- 
ticular items or data of experience to be taken up by the facul- 
ties, as was the case in the esthetic judgment. And since the 
faculties, in dealing with the relations of concepts as making up 
our knowledge of reality, have to do with the relations of real ob- 
jects as known to us, the relations of the concepts, in which the 
adaptation is supposed to lie, are here conceived to be real rela- 
tions of objects; the adaptation of these concepts, as standing in 
logical relations to one another, to the normal activity of the mind, 
therefore comes to be looked on as a quality of the objects contem- 
plated. The objects are conceived to stand in such relations of 
dependence and interaction as correspond to the logical relations 
of the concepts we have of them. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
connection or relation of our concepts which will be found adapted 
to our faculties, and which answers the requirements of their nor- 
mal action, is one according to which they make a systematic, con- 
nected whole. The relations of objects which shall correspond in 
the world of reality to this logical relation of our concepts are 
such relations of interaction and interdependence as will bind the 
particular things in the world of reality together into a whole, in 
which the existence of one thing is dependent on that of another, 
and in which no one thing can exist without mutually condition- 
ing and being conditioned by every other. That is, the adapta- 
tion found, or sought to be found, in concepts when contemplated 
in their logical aspect, is conceived to be an adaptation of things 
to one another in such a way that each is at the same time the 
means and the end of the existence of every other. 
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Such a conception of the world of reality, in which things are 
united into an organized whole, can proceed only on the assump- 
‘tion that the particular things which go to make up the organic 
-whole are subject to laws of a character similar to that of the 
logical laws according to which our mind subsumes the particular 
under the general, and holds together all the material gained by 
our cognition in a systematic totality of knowledge ; which is the 
same as saying that in such a conception is contained the idea that 
the world is made according to laws similar to the laws of our 
understanding, and therefore that it is made by an intelligent 
cause, and made with intention and purpose. To put the same 
thing in another way: To conceive the world in the way required 
by the reflective judgment is to conceive it as being made so as 
to harmonize with the laws of our understanding ; that is, in being 
made, it is adapted to our faculties, and therefore made by a cause 
working according to laws like those of our understanding, and 
with a view to the exigencies of our understanding in compre- 
hending the world. The cause producing the world must there- 
fore be conceived to have worked it out according to a precon- 
ceived notion of what it was to be, and the realization of the form 
in which the world so created actually exists, accordingly, has its 
ground in an idea conceived by the cause which created it. The 
idea of what the world was to be precedes and conditions the 
world as it actually comes into existence—which is precisely what 
we mean when we say that the world was created by final cause. 
All this argument for a final cause in the world rests on the 
action of the reflective judgment, and its validity therefore extends 
only so far as the principle of the reflective judgment reaches. 
That principle is the requirement of adaptation, on the part of our 
knowledge, to the normal action of our faculties of knowing; it is 
therefore of subjective validity only, and can say nothing as to the 
nature of external reality. The finality which is attributed to ex- 
ternal reality, on the ground of the adaptation found by the reflect- 
ive judgment, is simply and only an imputed finality, and the 
imputation of it to reality is based on the same ground of feeling 
as every other act of the reflective judgment. Our imputation of 
finality to the things of the world, and our teleological arguments 
for an intelligent cause of the world, proceed on subjective grounds 
entirely, and give no knowledge of objective fact, and furnish no 
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proof that is available for establishing even a probability in favor 
of what is claimed. 

What is proved by the tenacity with which we cling to our 
teleological conception of the world is, that the constitution of our 
intellect demands this conception—that our faculties, in their 
normal action, must arrive at this before they can find any halt- 
ing-place. The mind is not satisfied with its knowledge of a 
thing, or of any event or fact, until it is able to say, not only 
how the thing is, or how it came about, but also why it is as it 
is, and what was the purpose of its coming to pass. At least 
it must be able to assert, before it will rest from its search, that 
the thing or event has a purpose; the proposition may be put 
into this general form, and we may be obliged, oftentimes, to 
leave the matter in this state of generality; but we cannot be- 
lieve, concerning anything, that there is no reason why it is, or 
why it is asit is. It is, of course, possible to give our attention 
to any item of knowledge—to employ ourselves about any object 
or any process or law in nature—without bringing in the notion of 
purpose ; but our knowledge of it cannot be regarded as complete 
until we have asked the question why it is. 

But though this question of teleology is of extreme importance, 
yet a knowledge of the teleological end of a given thing, or the 
purpose of an action or event as considered from the standpoint 
of the economy of the universe, is not absolutely necessary in or- 
der to human life, nor even in order to a high degree of develop- 
ment in moral life. In truth, a knowledge of ultimate particular 
ends and purposes is of no use whatever in the affairs of every- 
day life; and, therefore, the principle of teleology, as being the 
principle of conscious purpose in the world, is not indispensable 
in order to such knowledge of things as is required by the exi- 
gencies of life. The knowledge we need and use can be got, and 
got in sufficient completeness for all purposes of utility, without 
any appeal to, or any aid from, the developed principle of finality ; 
and, if the exercise of the reflective judgment, in its logical appli- 
cation, consisted in the decision of teleological questions alone, its 
value would be small enough. Such, however, is not the case. 

The principle of the logical use of the reflective judgment was 
found to be the general principle of adaptation; and since, in 
its logical use, the judgment has to do with reality, the principle 
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which shall govern the reflective judgment here will be that of 
objective adaptation ; that is, adaptation which is conceived to be- 
long to things objectively. The motive which leads to the appli- 
cation of this principle to our knowledge of things was found to be 
a feeling of dissatisfaction with our knowledge so long as it consists 
only in a chaotic manifold of concepts. We are dissatisfied with a 
conception of reality which makes it only a congeries of things, 
without connection, system, or order, beyond juxtaposition in space 
and succession and duration in time. Yet such a congeries is all 
that unaided experience can give; and the determinative (deduc- 
tive) judgment can do little to bring further order into this chaos. 
It is true, we have the general law of cause and effect given, and 
it looks as though we ought to be able to establish some system by 
the aid of it, when experience gives us the data to which the law 
applies ; but further thought will show that we should be as help- 
less with that law as without it if no further principle came in to 
guide us in the application of it. We should have the law which 
says: “ Every change has a cause and an effect” ; and all that the 
data of experience would enable us to say further would be, that 
this law in general applies to these data. The abstract law and 
the data, simply under the action of the determinative judgment, 
could never get so far as to afford us ground for asserting that a 
given effect has a given cause; still less, that a given cause will 
produce a given effect. The truth of this is shown by the na- 
ture of our knowledge of particular causes. We can never desig- 
nate, with that certainty which belongs to every deliverance of 
the deductive judgment, what is the cause of any given effect. 
We may have no doubt as to what is the cause of a given effect ; 
but still, if it should turn out that the effect under consideration 
has some other cause than the one we counted on, we should not, 
therefore, conclude that the world is out of joint. It is possible 
that we may be mistaken in our opinion as to particular cases 
of cause and effect—even the most certain of them—which would 
not be the case if we arrived at our knowledge of them by sim- 
ple deductive reasoning from data of experience and an a priori 
law. There is always an element of probability, however slight, 
in our knowledge of particular causes; but simple experience— 
cognition—never has anything to say about probability ; it only 
says what 2s, and leaves no room for doubt or probability. 
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‘In order to find what is the cause of a given effect, and, still 
more, what wll be the effect of a given cause, we need a guiding 
principle beyond anything that experience gives. We have to go 
beyond what is given us, and so we need a principle of search. 
That is what is afforded by this principle of adaptation. The 
mind is unsatisfied with things until it can see how they belong 
together. The principle of adaptation says that the particular 
things do belong together, and sets the mind hunting to find out 
how. The principle of adaptation says that, in order to the nor- 
mal action of the faculties, things must be conceived as adapted 
to one another so as to form a systematic totality—that things 
must be conceived to be so co-ordinated in their action as to make 
up an organized whole—and the mind goes to work to make its 
knowledge of reality conform to its own normal activity; or, in 
other words, to find what particular cases of interaction under 
the law of cause and effect will stand the test of the principle of 
adaptation. What the principle of adaptation does for us is, 
therefore, in the first place, that it makes us guess, and that it 
guides our guessing. If it were not that we are dissatisfied with 
our knowledge so long as it remains in the shape of a mere 
manifold, we should never seek to get beyond a congeries of 
things in time and space; and, if it were not that the principle 
of adaptation shows us what we are to seek further, we should 
never find anything further in our knowledge. 

But the principle of adaptation cannot give us any new data, 
nor can it tell us anything new about the data we have. All it 
can do is to guide us in guessing about the given data, and then 
leave it to experience to credit or discredit our guesses. That is, 
it is a regulative, not a constitutive principle of knowledge, accord- 
ing to the distinction which Kant makes in his classification of a 
priori principles of the mind. Now, as has already been pointed 
out, the direction in which this principle wiil lead us is that of 
generalization, since no such principle is needed in order to deduc- 
tive reasoning. In order to analyze the content of our empirical 
knowledge, there is no guessing necessary; all that is then re- 
quired is that we take a more complete inventory of what we 
already know. The guessing, under the principle of adaptation, 
‘3 in the direction of a higher systematization of what we know. 
‘The principle suggests that, in order to conform to the norms of 
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our faculties, things should fall into a system under laws of such 
or such a character; that they should stand in such or such rela- 
tions of interaction and co-ordination; and that the laws which 
are given @ priori as applying to things should apply to them in 
such or such a way; and so it leads to an hypothesis as to the 
nature of particular things and the laws of their connection. The 
principle guides us to an hypothesis, but it has nothing to say as to 
the validity of the hypothesis in the world of reality. It proceeds 
on the basis of a feeling, and so it can decide whether the hy- 
pothesis suits the mind, but not at all whether it applies to reality. 
Experience alone can say whether the hypothesis fits the things it 
is intended for; or, rather, it can say whether it appears to fit 
them, since, inasmuch as an hypothesis never can become an object 
of experience in the same sense as things are objects of experience, 
it can also not have that empirical certainty which belongs to our 
knowledge of individual things. The testimony of experience as 
to the validity of the hypothesis can only be of a cumulative char- 
acter, and all it can do is to give it a greater or less degree of 
probability. It is of the nature of circumstantial evidence. 

The principle of adaptation, in its logical use, is accordingly 
the principle of inductive reasoning. The need felt by the mind 
of bringing order and systematic coherence into the knowledge it 
acquires, and therefore of conceiving the things about which it is 
engaged as adapted to one another, affords, at the same time, the 
motive and the guiding principle for induction. The unrest felt 
on account of the inharmonious and forced activity of the facul- 
ties, when engaged about a mere manifold or a discordant mis- 
cellany, drives the mind to seek a concord for its own activities, 
and, consequently, a reconciliation of the conflicting elements of its 
knowledge. The reason for the unrest felt. in contemplating ex- 
ternal things simply as individual and unconnected things lies in 
the fact that the mind is adapted to conceive the subject-matter of 
its knowledge in the form of a connected whole. If the mind had 
not an inherent capacity for thinking things as connected into a 
totality, or at least as being connected in a systematic way and 
under definite laws, it could not feel the lack of totality in con- 
templating things under the mere form of juxtaposition in time 
and space. It would not be dissatisfied with things as mere data 
if it knew of nothing better; and it would not seek for anything 
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different if the conception of things, as a mere congeries, satisfied 
the requirements of its normal activity. But, the requirement of 
totality, of adaptation of part to part, being present, the mind has 
no alternative but to reflect and reflect on the material given it, 
and make the most it can out of it in the way of a systematic 
whole; and the requirement of adaptation points out the direction 
which its search must take. One consequence of this is that the 
search is never ended, as, from the nature of the case, the require- 
ment can never be fulfilled. As soon as a result is obtained by 
the process of induction, that result becomes, for the purposes of 
the question in hand, a fact of empirical knowledge, and therefore 
acquires the character, not of a completed whole, but of an iso- 
lated and disconnected datum. As fast as one step of induction 
is completed it becomes a means to another step, which must 
inevitably follow it. 

According to what has just been said, the motive and guiding 
principle of inductive reasoning, and, with it, of the teleological 
judgment, is the requirement of adaptation or totality in our 
knowledge. When we find this requirement answered, in 
greater or less degree, the consequence is more or less of a feeling 
of gratification, just as there is always a feeling of gratification on 
the successful completion of an undertaking, or the attainment of 
a desired end. This feeling of gratification may therefore be re- 
garded as a sanction to the principle of the reflective judgment, 
and, in the last resort, it is this feeling of gratification alone which 
can decide whether the principle has been applied successfully in 
any given case. 

Therefore, so far as concerns the distinctive characteristics of 
the reflective judgment—and, therefore, of inductive reasoning—it 
proceeds on subjective ground entirely. Its motive is subjective, 
and, though the evidence by which it seeks to establish the results 
aimed at is of empirical origin, yet the criterion, to which the 
result must conform in order to answer the purposes for which it 
is sought to be established, is subjective. The consequence of 
this subjectivity of the principle of induction is that the results it 
arrives at are only more or less probable. Yet, singular as it 
might seem, hardly any part of our knowledge except that got by 
induction is of any immediate use for practical purposes. For by 


inductior alone can we reduce things to system and connection, 
XVIII—18 
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and so bring particular things and events under definite laws of 
interaction ; therefore by induction alone can we get such knowl- 
edge as will enable us to forecast the future; and knowledge which 
shall help us to forecast the future—to tell what. will take place 
under given circumstances and as the result of given actions—is 
the only knowledge which can serve as a guide in practical life, 
whether moral or otherwise. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
TRANSLATED FROM HEGEL’S “PHILOSOPHIE DER RELIGION,” BY F. L, SOLDAN. 


Il. 


The Position of the Philosophy of Religion in regard to Phi- 
losophy and in regard to Religion. 


1. THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO RELIGION IN GENERAL. 


From what we said above, namely, that philosophy makes re- 
ligion the object of its contemplation, and from the further appar- 
ent fact that contemplation and the object of contemplation are 
two different things, it would seem as if our inquiry were still 
dealing with that relation in which the two sides are independent 
of each other and remain in separation. If this were the true re- 
lation, our contemplation would necessarily step out of the field 
of piety and enjoyment which religion forms, and contemplation, 
which is the movement of thought, would become as different 
[from religion] as, for instance, the diagram and figures in pure 
mathematics are from the spirit which contemplates them. But 
this is in its first appearance only of such relation, when cognition 
is still in a state of diremption with the religious side, and is finite 
cognition. If we examine this question more closely, we see that, 
as a matter of fact, philosophy has content, needs, and interests 
in common with religion. 

The subject of religion as well as philosophy is the eternal truth 

\in its objectivity, or God, nothing else but God, and God’s expli- 
eation. Philosophy is not the wisdom of [this] world, but the 
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cognition of what is not of this world; not the cognition of the 
external universe, of empirical existence and life, but the cognition 
of what is eterngl, of God and whatever flows from his nature. 
For this nature must reveal and develop itself. The explication of 
philosophy involves, therefore, the explication of:religion, and its 
own explication is also that of Religion. Philosophy, in its oceu- 
pation with this eternal truth which is in and for itself, is the 
occupation of thinking spirtt and not of caprice or of a special in- 
terest in this subject, and it is therefore identical in its activity 
with that of religion. The spirit, in its philosophical reasoning, 
enters upon this subject with as much energy, and renounces its 
particularity as fully, when it penetrates its object, as religious con- 
sciousness does, which will give up all particularity and forget it- 
self in this content. 

Thus religion and philosophy coalesce ; philosophy is really in 
itself a cult, or religion, for it is the renunciation of subjective) 
notions and opinions in the oceupation with God. Philosophy, 
therefore, is identical with religion, but with the distinction that 
it is so in a, peculiar mode, different from that which we are accus- 
tomed to call religion proper. Their common characteristic is 
that each is religion,’but they differ in regard to their mode and 
manner of being religion. They differ from each other in the 
mode of their occupation with God, and in this are found the dif- 
ficulties which seem so insuperable that it is considered impossible 
to identify philosophy and religion. Hence the apprehensions of 
theology in regard to philosophy, and the hostile position of relig- 
ion and philosophy. This Theology assumes that such a hostile 
position exists, and, when it looks upon it from the standpoint thus 
assumed, philosophy seems to have a corrupting, destructive, and 
desecrating influence on the content of religion, and its occupation 
with God seems to be altogether different from religion. This is 
the old contrast and contradiction, which we find first among the 
Greeks ; with the Athenians, this free democratic people, writings 
were burned and Socrates condemned to death. In our times 
such contrast is generally admitted to exist, and finds more cre- 
dence than the Unity of religion and philosophy which we have 
just asserted. 

And yet, old as this contrast is, the connection between phi- 
losophy and religion is just as old. Even to the Neo-Pythagoreans 
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cand Neo-Platonists, standing as they do within the pagan world, 
the Gods of the people were no longer the Gods of phantasy, but 
they had become to them Gods of thought. Such connection is 
‘found also with the principal Fathers of the Church, who were 
essentially philosophical in their religious attitude, for their fun. 
_ jamental principle was that theology is religion as it appears to 
_ thinking, philosophical consciousness. To their philosophical cult- 
- ure the Church owes the first beginnings of a content of Christian 
doctrine. 

This union of religion and philosophy was still more thoroughly 
carried out during the middle ages. There was so little fear that 
any injury could come to faith through philosophical cognition, 
that the latter was considered essential for the development of 
faith itself. Those great men, Anselmas and Abelard, worked at 
‘the further development of the determinations of faith from the 
standpoint of philosophy. 

Cognition, when it reared its own world, distinct from that of 
religion, had mastered the finite content only ; but, when it devel- 
oped into true philosophy, its content became the same as that of 
religion. 

If we inquire into the difference between religion and phi- 
losophy, as it shows itself in this unity of content, we find it to be 
as follows: 

a. Speculative philosophy is the consciousness of the idea [Ger- 
man: Idee], so that everything is conceived as idea; the idea, how- 
ever, is the True in [the form of] thought, and not as mere precept 
or image-concept (Vorstellung). The True in [the form of] thought 
may be explained, more particularly speaking, as that which is con- 
crete, which is posited as dirempted in itself in such a mode that the 
two sides of the diremption are contrasting categories of thinking 
(Denkbestimmungen), whose unity the idea is conceived to be. 
To think speculatively means to analyze a reality so that the dif- 
zerences, as determinations or categories of thought, are contrasts, 
and that the object is conceived as the unity of the two. Our 
perception looks upon the object as a whole, our reflection dis- 
tinguishes and conceives [the existence of] various sides ; it cog- 
nizes manifold elements in them, and severs them. Reflection, in 
considering these differences, does not bear in mind their unity ; 
at one time it forgets the whole, at another the differences [or 
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parts], and when it has both in mind it separates the object front 
its qualities, and represents both in such a way that that in whieln 
the two coalesce becomes a third something, which is different: 
from the object and its qualities. Such a relation may exist in 
mechanical objects which belong to externality altogether, for 
with them the object is but the dead substratum of the differences, 
and the quality of being One is the collection of external aggre- 
gates. In the true object, however, which is not an aggregate,. 
not a merely externally joined plurality, the object is one with. 
the distinguished determinations, and it is speculation alone. 
which conceives unity in the contrast itself as such. It is the 
general business of speculation ever to grasp ail the objects of 
pure thought, of nature, and of spirit in the form of thought, and 
thus to conceive them as the unity of the difference. 

b. Religion itself is the standpoint of the consciousness of the 
True which is in and for itself; it is therefore that phase of spirit 
in which consciousness has for its subject the speculative content 
in general. Religion is not the consciousness of this or that truth 
in individual objects, but of the absolutely true, of the True as | 
Universal, as All-comprehending truth beyond which nothing else | 
exists. The content of its consciousness is, in the next place, the — 
universally true which is in and for itself, which is self-determined, — 
and not determined from the outside. While the finite depends on. 
something else for its determinations, the True has its determina~ 
tion, its limit, its aim, within itself; it is not limited by another, but 
the other lies within it. This is the speculative principle of which 
we become conscious in religion. There is, indeed, truth in every 
other sphere as well, but not the highest, absolute truth, for this 
exists only in perfect universality of determination and in that 
which is determined in and for itself. To be determined in and 
for itself is not simple determinateness, which exists in regard to 
another thing, but that which contains the other, the difference, 
within itself. 

ce. Religion contains this speculative principle as a state of con-, 
sciousness, as it were, whose sides are not simple determinations [or 
categories] of thinking, but are filled with concrete content. These 
phases can be no other than the phase of thinking, active univer- 
sality, activity of thinking, and reality as immediate, particular | 
self-consciousness. While in philosophy, on the one hand, the 
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rigidity of these two sides vanishes through a conciliation by think- 
ing—for both sides are thoughts, and it is not true that one only 
is pure universal thinking and the other empirical, individual [in] 
character,—religion, on the other hand, can attain the enjoyment 
of unity only through lifting these two hard extremes out of their 
diremption, and by elaborating and uniting them. For the reason 
that religion divests its extremes of the form of diremption, dis- 
solving the contrast through the element of universality, it remains 
akin to thought in form and movement even, and philosophy, as 
the ever active thinking through which contrasts are united, 
stands in the closest relation to it. 

The thinking contemplation of religion has transformed its par- 
ticular phases into thought, and the question arises, as to the gen- 
eral relation in which this thinking contemplation of religion holds 
as a department of the system of philosophy. 


>2. RELATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION TO THE SYSTEM OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


a. In philosophy the highest [principie] is called the absolute, 
the idea ; it is superfluous to trace this [doctrine] back, and to show 
how in the Wolfian philosophy this highest [principle] was called 
Ens, Thing ; for the latter term proclaims itself as an abstraction 
which is not sufficiently adequate to our idea of God. The abso- 
lute in more recent philosophy is not an abstraction to the same 
extent, but, for all that, it has not yet the same signification as our 
term, God. In order to show the difference fully, we must first 
consider what “ Signification ” itself signifies. When we ask what 

is the signification of this or that [expression], we ask for two, 
and, moreover, two opposite things. 

In the first place, we ask for what we call the meaning, the pur- 
pose, the general thought of such or such an expression, or work 
of art, etc. [In this sense] we ask for the inherent [meaning], and 
what we try to conceive is the thought. If we ask in this sense: 
What is God? what signifies the expression, ‘‘God”? we want 
the thought—although we may, possibly, already possess an image- 
concept (Vorstellung). It means, therefore, that the logical idea 

is to be stated, and the logical idea is therefore the signification. 
What we want is the absolute, God’s nature expressed in thought, 
_ @ logical knowledge of him. This is one signification of the 
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“signification,” and in this respect that which we call the abso- — 
lute signifies the same as the expression, God. 

b. But the question is asked, also, in a second sense, which calls 
for the opposite. If we begin with the pure logical definitions 
and not with the image-concept (Vorstellung), it may happen that 
the spirit neither finds satisfaction in it, nor feels at home there, 
and will ask for the signification of this purely logical definition. 
Thus we have, for instance, the definition of [God, as] the unity 
of the subjective and the objective, or the unity of the real and 
ideal. One might understand every part of this definition by 
itself, and know very well what unity, subjective, objective, etc., 
mean, but, nevertheless, confess that he does not understand this 
definition. When we ask the question in this sense, the significa- 
tion is the opposite from that mentioned before. Whatis asked for 
now is an image-concept corresponding to the logical definition, 
an example of the content which was given in the form of thought 
only. If we find the content of a thought difficult, the difficulty 
lies in the circumstance that we possess no image-conception of it. 
Through an example the signification is explained, and thus alone 
the spirit sees itself in this content. 

In case we begin with the image-concept of God, the philosophy 
of religion must consider the signification of this concept, namely, 
that God is the Idea, the Absolute, the Being comprehended in 
thought and idea, and philosophy of religion has this in common 
with logical philosophy. The logical idea is God as he is in him- 
self [or en potentia]. But it is God’s essence that he is not merely 
in himself [or potentially]; he is just as essentially for himself [or 
actually]. He is the absolute spirit who does not contain himself 
in thought, but gives to himself phenomenality and objectivity. 

e. In thus considering in the philosophy of religion the Idea of 
God, the mode, also, of his image-conception is placed before us: 
he is conceived by himself only. This is the absolute on the side 
of its existence in time and space [Dasein]. In the philosophy of — 
religion we have thus the absolute for our subject, but not merely | 
in the form of thought, but also in the form of its manifestations. | 
The universal idea is, therefore, to be understood in the purely 
and simply concrete signification of being on one side, essence in 
general ( Wesentlichkeit iiberhaupt), and, on the other, in its ac- 
tivity of positing itself externally, of becoming a phenomenon, of 
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revealing itself. It isa common saying that God is the Lord of 
the world of nature and of spirits; that he is the absolute har- 
mony of the two, and that which produces and sustains this har- 
mony. In these expressions neither the thought, nor the concept, 
nor its existence in time and space (Dasein), its manifestation, is 
wanting. But, since this is a philosophical inquiry, the side of ex- 
istence in time and space (Dasein) itself must be comprehended 
4in the form of thought. 
' Thus, philosophy considers the absolute, in the first place, as the 
logical idea, as the idea as it exists in thought, whose content is 
‘formed by the determinations and definitions of thought. Phi- 
losophy shows the absolute in its activity also, in its creations ; this 
is the process of the absolute itself, namely, to become Being for 
itself, to become spirit. God is thus the result of philosophy, but 
a result known not simply as result, but as producing itself and 
being its own presupposition. The one-sidedness of the result is 
annulled in the result itself. 

Nature, finite spirit, the world of consciousness, of intelligence 
and will, are incarnations of the divine idea, but they are distinct 
forms or special modes in which the idea appears, forms which 
are not yet so permeated with the idea, that the idea is in itself in 
being in them, and exists as absolute spirit. 

In the philosophy of religion we consider the potential (die an 
sich seyende) logical idea not merely as determined as pure thought, 
nor simply in its finite determinations where it is in some finite 
mode of its phenomenality, but rather as it is in itself [or poten- 
tially] in thought, and also how it becomes a phenomenon, how it 
manifests itself. Such phenomenality or manifestation, however, 
is an infinite one, for it is that of spirit reflecting itself within itself. 

‘Spirit which does not become manifest, or phenomenal, does not 
‘exist. In this determination of phenomenality there is contained 
the finite phenomenon also—that is, the world of nature and the 
world of finite spirit—but spirit is the [creative] force underlying 
the latter, which produces them from itself, and itself from them. 
This is the position which the philosophy of religion occupies 
in regard to the other departments of philosophy. God, in the 
other departments, is a result, but here this end is made the be- 
ginning, and forms our special subject. It is considered as the 
purely and simply concrete idea with its infinite phenomenality— 
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and this determination concerns the content of the philosophy,of 
religion. This content we consider with thinking reason; this 
regards the form, and leads us to [the consideration of] the posi- 
tion of the philosophy of religion in regard to positive religion. 


3. RELATION OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION TO POSITIVE 
RELIGION. 


It is a well-known fact that the faith of the Church, and more 
particularly of the Protestant Church, has been fixed in the form 
of adogma. This content has generally passed for truth, and, as 
a definition of the nature of God and of man’s relation to God, it 
has been called a creed, which means, in a subjective sense, that 
which is believed, and, in an objective sense, that which should be 
recognized in the Christian Church as the content [of religion], 
and which is the mode in which God has revealed himself. As a 
common, detinite dogma, this content is embodied partly in the 
apostolic symbol, and partly in the later symbolic books. In the 
Protestant Church the custom prevails to regard the Bible as the 
essential basis of the Dogma. 

a. In the cognition and definition of the doctrinal content, rea- 
son forms an element of the argument. At the beginning of this 
course the doctrinal content of the Bible was still made the posi- 
tive basis of the argument, and thinking was to be merely the 
exegesis which-eollects the thoughts of the Bible. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the understanding had previously and independently 
fixed its views and thoughts before it began to inquire how the 
words of the Scripture might be explained in accordance there- 
with. The words of the Bible form a presentation which is not 
systematic. They are Christianity as it appeared at the begin- 
ning; spirit alone comprehends the content and explains it. 
Through the fact that the exegesis calls in Reason as adviser, it 
has come to pass that the so-called rationalistie theology has 
sprung up, which has put itself in contrast to that Dogma of the 
Church, or that the latter places itself in contrast with it. In 
this process the exegesis takes the written Word, interprets it, and 
pretends to aim at nothing but to bring to light the true spirit of 
the word and to adhere to it faithfully. 

But, no matter whether the Bible is adopted for the basis merely 
as a matter of courtesy, or whether it is so adopted in good faith, 
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the nature of all interpreting explanation requires that thought 
must have its share in it. Thought contains inherent in it defini- 
tions, principles, and presuppositions, which come into play in the 
work of interpretation. If interpretation is not merely verbal ex- 
planation, but an explanation of the meaning, it must carry its 
own thoughts into the word which is its basis. Mere word-inter- 
pretation can do no more than to substitute one word for another 
of the same scope. In an explanation, however, further logical 
reflections [Gedankenbestimmungen] are connected with it; for 
explication means the evolution of further thoughts. Apparently 
we still adhere to the meaning, but, in fact, we develop further 
thoughts. The commentaries on the Bible are not simply guides 
which introduce us to a knowledge of the content of the Script- 
ures, but rather present to us the mode of thought of their own 
time. The intention is, to state the meaning of the word; but a 
statement of the meaning implies that the latter be drawn forth 
into consciousness, into conception, and [therefore] the conception, 
which has categories of its own, becomes a factor in the exposition 
of thought, which is represented as being simply the meaning. 
Even in the exposition of such fully developed philosophic sys- 
tems, as, for instance, that of Plato or Aristotle, the various pres- 
entations and expositions differ according to the peculiarly con- 
stituted conception of every expounder that undertakes it. The- 

_ology has proved exegetically the most contrary opinions out of 
Scripture, and thus this so-called Sacred Writ has been treated like 
a nose of wax. There is no heresy which has not appealed to 
Scripture in the same way as the Church itself. 

b. Rationalistic theology, which thus originated, did not confine 
itself to exegesis on the basis of the Bible, but, proceeding to free 
cognition, it assumed a certain relation to religion and its content. 
In this more general relation the process and the result can be no 
other than that cognition takes possession of whatever is fixed and 
given in religion. The doctrine of God thus branches out into 
definitions, qualities, and actions of God. Cognition seizes this 
definite content and claims it as its own. In its finite mode it con- 
ceives, on the one hand, the infinite as something which possesses 
limitations (als ein Bestimmtes) as abstract infinity, and thereupon, 
on the other hand, it finds that all special qualities are inadequate 
to the infinite. Thus by its own mode it annihilates the religious 
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content and completely impoverishes the absolute object. This 
mode of cognition knows very well that the finitude of limitation 
which it has drawn into its circle points toward a world beyond, 
but it conceives the latter in a finite manner as an abstract highest 
being to which no character whatever is attributed. Rationalism | 
(Aufklirung)—for so is the system of cognition just described 
called—imagines that it places God very high when it calls him 
the infinite for which all predicates are inadequate and unjustifi- 
able anthropomorphisms, but, in reality, while conceiving God as 
the highest being, it has made this idea hollow, void, and poor. 

e. If it should seem as if the philosophy of religion stood on the 
same basis with the theology of rationalism, and is therefore in the 
same contrast with the content of religion, this is a delusion which 
will disappear soon, from the following considerations : 

1. By that rationalistic consideration of religion (which is iden- 
tical with the abstract metaphysics of the understanding) God 
was conceived as an abstraction which is empty ideality and to 
which finitude forms an external contrast. From this standpoint 
morality, as a special science, is the doctrine of what belongs to 
the side of the real subject in regard to action and conduct. The 
other side, that of the relation of man to God, was distinct and 
separate by itself. Thinking reason, however, which does not 
stand in the attitude of abstraction, but starts from man’s belief 
in the dignity of his spirit, and, deriving its impulse from the 
courage which truth and freedom give it, conceives truth as some- 
thing concrete, as fulness of content, as ideality in which limita- 
tion or finitude is contained as a phase. God, according to this 
view, is not empty [abstraction], but spirit, and this definition of 
spirit not a mere word, but it sees the development of the nature 
of spirit in its cognition of God as triune. Thus God is con- 
ceived as making himself his own object—in which distinction the 
object remains identical with God, and God loves himself in the 
object. Without this definition of the trinity, God could not be 
spirit, and spirit would be an empty word. But when God is con- 
ceived as spirit, this conception includes the subjective side, or it 
itself develops into it, and the philosophy of religion [therefore] is | 
a thinking contemplation of religion which encompasses the whole. 
definite content of religion. 

2. As far as that form of contemplation is concerned which 
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confines itself to the words of the Holy Writ, and maintains that it 
explains the same through reason, it, too, occupies apparently only 
the same basis as the philosophy of religion. For that mode of 
contemplation makes its own arguments arbitrarily the basis ot 
Christian doctrine, and, while it allows the words of the Bible to 
stand, it makes its own particular opinion the principle to which 
the presupposed biblical truth must subordinate itself. This mode 
of reasoning retains thus its own presupposition, and moves within 
_the limits of reflecting understanding without subjecting the latter 
\ to criticism. The philosophy of religion, as cognition through 
‘reason, forms a contrast to the arbitrariness of this mode of reason- 
ing ; it is the reason of the universal, striving for unity. 

Philosophy is so far from walking on the common high-road of 
thought of that rationalistic theology, and from this exegetical 
mode of reasoning, that it finds itself most exposed to their war- 
fare and calumnies. They protest against philosophy for the sole 
purpose of reserving for themselves the right of their own arbi- 

_ trary reasoning. They call philosophy a specialty (etwas particu- 

_lares), whereas it is naught but rational and truly universal think- 

‘ing. To them philosophy appears like a ghost, a spook, of which 
no one knows exactly what it is—something alarming; but in this 
estimate [of philosophy] they only show that they find it more 
convenient to remain on the standpoint of their own fantastic, 
arbitrary reflections, which philosophy cannot look upon as the- 
ology. Those theologians whose arguments move within the 
limits of the exegesis and who appeal to the Bible for every one 
of their wild notions, and who deny to philosophy the possibility 
of cognition, have carried things so far, and have lowered the re- 
spect for the Bible so much, that, if their views were correct, and 
no cognition of the nature of God were possible from a proper ex- 
planation of the Bible, spirit would be compelled to look for 
another source to gain full truth. 

3. Philosophy cannot stand in a contrast to positive religion 
and to the doctrine of the Church, which has preserved its positive 
content, in the manner in which this is done by the metaphysics 
of the understanding and rationalizing exegesis. It will be shown, 
on the contrary, that its kinship to the positive doctrine is in- 
finitely greater than appears at a first glance, and that the reha- 
bilitation of the dogma of the Church, after it had been reduced 
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by the understanding to a minimum, is so largely the work of phi- 
losophy that, for this very reason—which is its true content—it 
has been decried as an obscuration of spirit! by a rationalistic the- 
ology which does not rise above the limits of the understanding. 

The fears of the understanding and its hatred against philosophy 
originate in the apprehension with which it sees philosophy re- 
ducing the reflections of the understanding to their [true] basis ; 
that is to say, to an affirmative principle on which the under- 
standing becomes shipwrecked, while philosophy finds [there] a 
content and a cognition of the nature of God after all content 
had seemed cancelled and annulled. A content of any kind ap- 
pears to that negative view an adumbration or obscuration of 
spirit, although its very object is to remain in the night which 
it calls rationalism, and to which indeed every ray of the light of 
cognition must appear hostile. 

It may suffice here to say, in regard to the supposed contrast of 
the philosophy of religion with positive religion, that there cannot 
be two kinds of reason and two kinds of spirit, not a divine reason 
and a human reason, not a divine spirit and a human one, absolutely 
different from each other. Human reason, or the consciousness of 
its essence, is reason in general ; it is the divine principle in man. 
Spirit, in so far as it is the spirit of God, is not a spirit beyond the © 
stars, beyond the world; God is present, is omnipresent, and, as _ 
spirit, he is in every spirit. God is a living God, and is all energy 
and action. Religion isa creation of divine spirit, not an inven- 
tion of man, but the work of the divine activity and creativeness in 
him. The expression that God as reason rules the world would be 
senseless if we did not assume that it refers to religion, and that the 
divine spirit is active in the determination and formation of it. 
The perfection of reason through thinking does not stand in any 
contrast to this spirit, and, therefore, it cannot absolutely differ from 
the work which spirit has producedin religion. The more man, 
in his rational thinking, allows the object itself to fill his mind 


1 TransLator’s Nore.—Hegel’s argument is based on the relative position which he 
assigns to understanding and reason, the former being the faculty which conceives the 
finite and its relations, while the latter conceives the infinite. Any attempt, therefore, to 
apply to the infinite and divine the reasoning process of the methods of the understand- 
ing, Hegel considers futile and fraught with inevitable error. Hegel’s view reminds us 
of Dante’s “ Reason, when following the footsteps of the senses, has short wings.” 
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freely, the more he renounces his particularity and tries to reason 

from the standpoint of universal consciousness; and the more his 
reason refrains from seeking its own in the sense of a particular, 
_ the less will it be liable to descend to that contrast. For the ob- 
| ject is reason itself, spirit, divine spirit. 

The Church or the theologians may refuse this succor or take 
offence at seeing their doctrine stated in terms of reason; they may 
even reject with haughty irony the endeavors of philosophy—al- 
though these are not only not hostile to religion, but rather aim at 
fathoming its truth—and make merry about the “fabricated” truth. 
But this disdain is to no avail, and becomes idle vanity after the 
need of cognition and its contrast to religion has once arisen. 
Judgment has its rights which cannot be withheld in any manner, 
and the triumph of cognition is the reconciliation of the contrast. 

Although philosophy, as philosophy of religion, is so very dif- 
ferent from the rationalistic views—which in their heart are hos- 
tile to religion—and is by no means the spectre which it has been 
represented usually, we see, nevertheless, even to-day, that the most 
rigid contrast between philosophy and religion is made the shib- 
boleth of the times. All the principles of religious consciousness 
which have sprung up in the present time—no matter how their 
forms differ among themselves—agree in this one point: that they 
wage war against philosophy, and that they try to make it refrain 
at any rate from concerning itself with religion. It therefore be- 
comes our business to consider the relation in which philosophy 
stands to these principles of our times. Such an investigation 
seems all the more auspicious, as we shall see that, in spite of that 
hostility to philosophy, in spite of enemies in many directions or in 
each and every direction of the consciousness of the present day, 
the time has come when philosophy may take religion for the 
subject of its investigation without prejudice or favor, and in a 
happy and profitable manner. For its opponents are those forms 

‘ of divided consciousness which we have considered above. These 
\ rest either on the standpoint of the metaphysics of the understand- 
| ing—for which God is [an] empty [idea] of which the content has 
_ disappeared—or on the standpoint of feeling which, after the loss 
| of the absolute content, has retired into its empty inwardness, 
\but which agrees with that metaphysics in the result, that every 
‘definition or predication is inadequate to the eternal content 
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—which they treat as an abstraction. We shall even see that 
there is nothing in the assertions of the opponents of philosophy 
but what philosophy itself contains as its principle and as the 
basis of its principle. This contradiction—that the opponents of 
philosophy are also the opponents of religion whom philosophy has 
conquered, and that they nevertheless possess in their reflections 
the principle of philosophic cognition—finds its explanation in the 
fact that they are the historical element out of which the perfect 
philosophical thinking has developed itself. 


BRADLEY’S “PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC.”! 


BY 8S. W. DYDE. 


The question as to whether Logic has anything to do with Meta- 
physic, at one time either wholly or partially ignored, admits now 
of only one answer. It has come to be understood that Meta- 
physic bears a relation to Logic similar to the relation between 
the trunk of a tree and some of the branches. Not only in Logie, 
but? also in Ethics, is this relation now admitted to hold good, 
Because of this, Green, in his latest work, “ Prolegomena to 
Ethics,” saw the necessity of making plain, first of all, his meta- 
physical basis. Those who discuss logical or ethical questions, 
either explicitly or implicitly, make use of metaphysical princi 
ples. Inasmuch as, however, one may attempt to ignore the fact 
that his ethical or logical system depends upon a metaphysical 
position, it is better to preface any announcement of such a sys- 
tem by stating, as clearly as possible, the principles intended to be 
used. Those who have not done so have been prevented by dif- 
ferent motives. Some have a horror for the seeming endlessness 
of Metaphysic, and so think the best course to pursue is to have 
nothing whatever to do.with it. Some may have thought that 
their principles would of themselves become apparent in the prog- 
ress of their work. But the main reason, no doubt, is that this 
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method, which is plainly the most intelligible, is at the same time 
the most difficult. It must presuppose that the writer has thought 
out satisfactorily to himself the vital connection between Logic 
and its principles, and that he can show what in Logic has been 
a natural growth, and what an unnatural excrescence, what is na- 
tive and what foreign. The difficulty of this plan is that it is 
directly contrary to the method in vogue. Logic and Metaphysic 
have been until lately almost diametrically opposed. At times, 
however, one writer has shown one point of connection, and an- 
other another. It seems a much easier course in consequence, fol- 
lowing in the well-worn ruts, first to state the connections already 
proved, and then, by a critical examination of the rest, to discover 
negatively what should be set aside as useless, and positively what 
further connections may {thus have been established. But that 
still leaves, as it must in any case, the whole question at the mercy 
of the author’s own philosophical opinions. So that, whatever 
plan may be followed, a concise account of first principles is loud- 
ly demanded, and the demand is undoubtedly rational. 

Bradley, though not expressly setting aside one portion of his 
work as a prolegomena, has nevertheless been at considerable 
pains to state what philosophy seems indispensable to a proper 
understanding of the subject. He is driven by the mere press of 
the discussion to declare his views regarding the relation between 
intelligence and nature, mind and matter. But his statements 
are far from satisfactory. Not, indeed, until he has, to use his 
own language, almost accomplished his voyage does he lay bare 
his inmost thought. The consequence is that his readers feel that 
he should have begun just where he ended. His foundation so 
ill accords with much of his superstructure that he impresses us 
with the conviction that he has labored in vain. He takes too 
much the attitude of one who has built a castle, and, after lead- 
ing the spectators to believe it is made of marble, reveals that it 
is but a house of cards. Apart from that, much that he has writ- 
ten is exceedingly suggestive, and will prove, even when he is 
considered to be in error, a stimulant to thought. His work will 
repay a careful examination. 

Before proceeding to take up in detail “The Principles of 
Logic,” I will endeavor to state the principles which should guide 
us in our criticism. These principles will serve at once for a po- 
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sition by which to test the correctness or otherwise of a particular 
theory, and also, because of that, for a basis upon which must be 
built any system that will endure. In order to accomplish this 
purpose, a discussion of that proposition which Bradley announces 
last wil] be our point of departure. 

First of all it must be made particularly prominent that no 
treatment of the principles of Logic is worthy of consideration 
that does not attempt to explain the connection between conscious- 
ness on the one hand and the world on the other. The failure to 
recognize the urgency of this need has led to the tremendous 
amount of almost useless writing commonly known as Formal 
Logic. This science, divorcing at the outset mind and nature, 
has proceeded in all seriousness to give an account of the laws 
rules, regulations, methods, etc., which govern an abstraction ; 
the mass of rules that have been heaped up are worth little more 
than waste paper. Only so far as they have ignored their first 
position, and considered thought not as unrelated but as in essen- 
tial relation to reality, have they produced lasting results. Only 
so far as they have been untrue to their principles have they real- 
ized truth. 

But Bradley’s is not a mere Formal Logic. He has seen that 
some connection between intelligence and nature must be made. 
So far, then, he is much beyond the formal logicians. Yet it is 
one thing to see that a solution of a difficulty is necessary, and 
another thing to offer the correct solution. Many have recog- 
nized that as there is a world, and as there is reason, and as the 
world so far as we know is rational, there must be a connection 
between the two. But fewer have stated a valid connection. Of 
course, it is always an easier task to destroy than to build. There 
are more who are willing to pull to pieces the theories of others 
than to construct a theory of theirown. These maintain a mere- 
ly negative attitude, and always have this advantage—that while 
they themselves are attacking they do not present any front to 
the enemy. It is always open to the skeptic to say, if any one 
ventures to dispute his standpoint, “Oh, you have mistaken my 
position.” Such will-o’-the-wisp philosophers are extremely hard 
to catch. It is doubtful, indeed, if they are worth catching. But 
they are at least so far useful, and even neceseary, that they en- 
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correct his errors; and, besides, as no position can be absolutely 
negative, the skeptic, if he has been sound in his attack upon a 
received system, has so far pointed the way toward a better solu- 
tion of the problem. 

In a treatise on Logic the main trouble with a writer, who sees 
that it is necessary to state his view with regard to the relations 
of mind and matter, is not so much what to say as what not to 
say. For in one aspect of it the discussion of the relation hetween 
mind and matter involves the whole of Metaphysic. When once 
the subject is introduced, it is harder to stop than it is to con- 
tinue. But we must attempt to outline what appears to us the 
basis of a true system of philosophy. We shall, perhaps, best ac- 
complish our object by quoting, first of all, Balfour’s objection to 
Green’s Metaphysic. It will be presently shown that Bradley’s 
position is substantially the same as Balfour’s. The latter says: 
“If the world of experience consists solely of relations, what are 
these relations between? Let it be conceded, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that, however far we carry back the analysis of what consti- 
tutes an object, we still find ourselves dealing with relations; are 
we not still compelled to believe that there cannot be relations un- 
less something other than relations exists to be related, even though 
this ‘something’ (apart from its relations) is ‘nothing for us as 
thinking beings’? And if this be so, does the transcendental the- 
ory, in Green’s hands, save us, after all, from the philosophic dual- 
ism of which he is so much afraid?” (“‘ Mind,” No. 33, pp. 76, 77.) 
This is an objection which occurs to almost every student of phi- 
losophy, and which, in spite of the evident contradiction involved 
in its very statement, seems to persist. The contradiction is that 
while something to be related has no meaning for Balfour except 
as independent of consciousness, the truth is that it can have no 
meaning if it is independent of consciousness. For that which 
is by definition beyond consciousness cannot be known to exist. 
However, this high-handed criticism has proved unable to bring 
conviction home to those who hold such a theory. The reason is, 
that while no one will dare to deny the truth of this criticism, they 
believe that, although their theory must in its general aspect be 
false, there is an element concealed beneath its wording which is 
not so much false as unexplained. 

Let us take an illustration—e. g., iron. To start with, it may 
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be said that iron exists for us only as we know it. What, then, do 
you know of iron? An ordinary individual will answer that ques- 
tion by stating some of the common properties of iron, but he will 
give you to understand at the same time that his knowledge is 
not complete. A chemist, besides telling you that iron is an ele- 
mentary substance, will proceed to give additional properties, con- 
cluding, perhaps, by saying that much still remains to be discoy- 
ered about this metal. Now, both will admit, without question, 
that a certain property of iron which I know is related to me as 
knowing—~. é., that a certain property is a relation between the 
thinking subject and the thought object. And the same is true of 
all the known properties. Indeed, most will agree as well that 
substance itself has no signification apart from relation to the self 
and means the permanent possibility of sensation. We have, so 
far, then, explained the knowledge of iron by relations. But what. 
is yet to be explained is this, that both the ordinary individual 
and the chemist declare that their knowledge is not absolutely 
complete—that more may still be known after further tests or 
experiments have been made. Indeed, most will be prepared to 
assert that, no matter what analysis ma; be made and chemical 
experiments performed, it will still be possible to know more, and 
that we can never say, authoritatively that nothing more can possi- 
bly be known of iron. This something more or residue, which, as 
just now said, cannot possibly be known, vigorously maintains its 
existence and refuses to be considered a nonentity. Different 
philosophers have given different names to this “ something” 
which cannot be known. One will maintain that it is a substra- 
tum in which the known relations inhere. Spencer has called it 
the Unknowable. If once we can find the key to unlock the mys- 
tery of this residue, we shall have laid bare one of the secrets of 
philosophy. 

First of all, this “something more” cannot be real and at the 
same time unknowable. By real is not meant materially existing, 
but simply existing for consciousness. If we hold by the view 
that there is “ something more,” we must let go the idea that it is 
unknowable, for it is not unknowable if it is known to exist. It 
cannot be argued that while we do not know that it exists we 
cannot help believing that it exists, and therefore, although it ex- 
ists, it is still unknowable. For whether it exists for us as a fact 
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or only as a belief, it still exists as a fact or as a belief for our con- 
sciousness, and therefore is so far known. But, again, the very 
statement of those who we supposed were answering our queries 
was that, while they had announced all they knew, they still be- 
lieved it possible to know more. In other words, they declared 
the residue knowable. Consequently, there is nothing left but to 
predicate reality of this “something.” Reality is not equivalent 
to materiality, but to that which exists for consciousness. That 
much may be considered settled. 

In the second place, this residue is not a substratum which un- 
derlies the properties, but is not itself a property. The only mean- 
ing that can be given to such a substratum is that it exists, 
although it cannot be known; so that “Unknowable” and 
<‘ Substratum ” are so far convertible terms. As a result, the rea- 
son already given for condemning the applicability to the residue 
of the term “ Unknowable” equally condemns the applicability 
of the term “Substrate.” But there is a second reason: The resi- 
due is knowable. Consequently, from one point of view (it is not 
said it is the only point of view) it is a diminishing quantity. 
What is brought to light is always seen to add to the existing re- 
lations. While we persist in our avowal that what we know of 
iron is not completed knowledge, we cannot fail to notice that all 
that has yet been discovered of iron is just properties of iron, 7. ¢., 
new relations for consciousness. Naturally, then, we might infer 
that, as everything that has yet been found is a property, what 
remains to be found will also be properties—that, as all we know 
of iron is relations, all we can know will be relations. Therefore 
the residue cannot be a substratum. 

It might be objected to the argument just advanced, that it has 
failed to realize the full meaning of substratum. The objector 
might very naturally urge that substrate was considered not sim- 
ply as not a relation, but as what from its very nature could never 
be a relation. It was looked upon as that in which the properties 
inhered, and therefore to reduce it to a mere property was to 
make the object vanish. While one might talk away forever 
about relations and properties, there is something in the nature 
of an object—of substances in general—which is, by that method, 
wholly overlooked. While all would be willing to admit that 
what was not known of iron and yet was capable of being 
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known must, when known, be resolved into relations, still there 
seems to underlie not any more what is not known than what is 
already known, that without which the properties would be dis- 
connected tatters. Indeed, the conviction cannot be erased that, 
even were there only one property known, there would exist some- 
thing, not that nor any property, without whose existence it 
would be impossible for the property to exist. That something 
is not an object, for an object implies properties. But it is that 
element of an object which, while not a property, is essential to 
there being an object at all. That is what is meant by “sub- 
strate.” Or again, to put the objection in popular language. The 
chemist says iron is an elementary substance, and he also says irom 
has a peculiar lustre. Now, it may be true that each of these facts. 
is a relation to consciousness, but any one can see that they are 
not upon the same level. There is more in calling iron an ele- 
mentary substance than in saying it has a metallic lustre. The 
difference between the two seems to be that, while the latter is 
content with making prominent the manner of existence, the for- 
mer makes prominent the existence itself. Everything, it is true, 
has an indefinite number of ways of existing, which may be called 
its properties or relations, but the ways of existing presuppose in 
their very terminology the existence of an object. An object has 
properties which are, so to speak, accidents, ¢. g., it may be round 
at one time and square at another. Properties change, but that 
which does not change but remains the same throughout every 
change of properties—that cannot itself be a property or a rela- 
tion. That is what is meant by “ substrate.” 

From the above objection we may be able to limit the discus- 
sion by noticing what underneath. its negative character is essen- 
tially positive. It is agreed upon that in the idea of a substrate 
there is some truth. That is asserted both by the advocates as 
well as by the opponents of an underlying something. It may be 
discovered, also, that those who hold that there is a substratum 
underlying the properties of an object must maintain, to be con- 
sistent with their own views, that that substratum underlies not 
the properties in a bunch, but every single property. Were that 
not the case, then the retort could be made that, if one property 
could exist without a substratum, could two not? And that would 
lead finally to the conclusion that the substratum was a phantom. 
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Our inquiry, therefore, presents this aspect: What is there ac- 
companying a single property that is not that property? When, 
for example, we touch something and say, “It is hard,” what 
have we done? The property of the thing is hardness—but we 
do not mean that hardness per se has any existence. A relation 
cannot possibly exist unless it relates the subject feeling to the 
object felt. But we do not assert the independent existence of a 
relation when we say “It is hard”; we refer the hardness to the 
thing, and of that thing is already predicated existence. “It is 
hard” means “ It (whatever it is) exists as hard,” so that the single 
property is discovered to be not single but complex, for with the 
property “ hardness ” has come, in spite of ourselves, the existence 
of something not yet known except as hard. Now, if we assert 
about the same thing, “It is blue,” the same process is gone 
through. But, while in this case the property is different, we still 
predicate the existence of the object. 

The above analysis goes to show that a sensation simple and 
immediate is impossible. It is impossible to say “hard” or 
“blue” without including in that statement, in the first place, 
the result of previous impressions; in the one case hard or not 
hard, in the other case blue or not blue. These relations of agree- 
ment and discrimination are so necessary that no knowledge can 
be obtained without their aid. If, then, a sensation pure, simple, 
and immediate is an impossibility, and if we still have sensations 
of some kind, of what nature are our sensations? We may an- 
swer complex and mediate. But in saying “hard” or “blue” 
we have not only implied the union of the present impression 
with others both like and unlike itself formerly experienced, but 
also its permanence. That characteristic of our sensation which 
is especially significant in the present discussion is its permanence. 
Sensations which come and go without leaving any trace, like 
flashes of light in a looking-glass, can have no existence for us as 
conscious beings. Immediately upon a color being brought with- 
in our range of vision, we consciously or unconsciously (according 
as the color is well or only slightly known) contrast it with other 
colors ; but before that is done we have referred it to the self as 
permanent. Referring the sensation as a sensation for me, or as 
my sensation to the self, we give it that character of permanence 
which it cannot have except for conscious beings. Now, that 
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permanence is what we have hitherto called existence; and all 
that it means at this stage of our knowledge is the capacity of 
eausing again the sensation in me which I have already felt. Ex- 
istence is, then, the permanent possibility of sensation. We can- 
not help ascribing this permanence to a sensation. The idea of 
permanence, so long as we continue at the stage of existence, only 
means from one point of view that, no matter how often the sen- 
sation is present to sense, its capability of continuing so to be pre- 
sented will never be exhausted. That is the whole meaning of 
simple existence (7. ¢., material existence). From another point 
of view the compulsion to ascribe permanence to an impression - 
arises from the refusal of consciousness to be exhausted by a mo- 
mentary impression. Answering, then, to the capacity of the ob- 
ject to be seen or felt is the capacity of consciousness to see and 
feel. It is plain that this compulsion cannot be produced by 
something independent of consciousness, for something independ- 
ent of my consciousness can have no effect upon my conscious- 
ness. As soon as it affects my consciousness it ceases to be inde- 
pendent ; of course, this does not mean that what J do not know 
is not known, but only that what I do not know is not known by 
me. 

From all this we can now say that this “something more ” 
which was announced to underlie the property is the existence of 
the object of which it is a property, but that this existence is not 
only not independent of consciousness, but is a result of conscious- 
ness itself. We have learned, moreover, that the “something 
more” is from the point of view of the sensation the permanent 
eapacity to be again what it has been, and, from the point of view 
of the subject, the permanent capacity of knowledge. 

The relation of the sensation to consciousness has occupied our 
attention so completely that we have ignored the full import of 
the sensation. We have been tempted to overlook the vital truth 
that a sensation per se, no matter how permanent, cannot exist. 
When we say, “It is blue,” besides referring the blue object to 
the self, we have in thought related this blue object to other ob- 
jects both blue and not blue. The relation of this object to others 
which are blue is a potential infinity ; so also is the relation of 
this object to other objects which are not blue. Consequently this 
“something more” will assume a new phase, viz., the permanent 
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capacity of this object as blue to be related not only to itself re- 
peated, but to others which are blue, as well as to others which 
are not blue. This is a relation from the point of view of the ob- 
ject or of the perception, and corresponds, as does the relation 
from the point of view of sensation, to the permanent capacity of 
knowledge. 

The net gain of our research has been principally of a negative 
kind. It has been shown that the residue which persists in con- 
sciousness is not and cannot be something alien to consciousness 
as the “ Unknowable” or the “Substrate,” but springs from the 
essence of consciousness itself. But it is not wholly negative; 
for, while engaged in the criticism of other theories, we have in a 
measure exposed our own. <A broad hint was given that this resi- 
due was a potential infinity, which had its origin in the fact that 
consciousness not only rose above any sensation or any perception, 
but testified to its ability to rise above any number of sensations 
and perceptions. Accordingly, the more we bring to light con- 
cerning the nature of matter in general, or of any particular ob- 
ject, we are only in one sense revealing the nature of self-con- 
sciousness. But that part of the work was only glanced at. If it 
were attempted here to construct a system of Metaphysic or Eth- 
ics, this “ something more” would require to be not simply men- 
tioned but explained. But for the purposes of Logic nothing more 
is required than a glance. Logic is concerned mainly with the 
negative value of this residue. Having firmly secured the posi- 
tion that it is not a thing-in-itself, whatever that thing-in-itself 
may be called it is ready to uphold its own fundamental dictum 
that nature, or matter, or reality, by whatever names it may be 
known, is not in any sense independent of consciousness, though 
it may in large measure be independent of my consciousness. Out 
of the struggle and turmoil of the foregoing discussion is precipi- 
tated this result—that matter is thought matter, that reality is 
thought reality, that nature is the world as known ; or, to put the 
principle in a light a little more favorable to the universality of 
consciousness, matter and reality are only thinkable matter and 
thinkable reality, and the world is a knowable world. 

One remark more may be added. It will be observed that 
nothing has as yet been said of space and time. The omission ot 
them was intentional. Although space and time must enter 
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into the constitution cf anything as an object, it would be apart 
from the aim of Logic to engage in any protracted debate concern- 
ing their nature. That well may be left to metaphysicians. But 
there is one aspect of these categories (for I think we may call 
them categories) that bears directly upon the question now at 
issue. Every one is willing to admit that it is impossible to think 
an absolute limit to space or time. He will admit, further, that 
if a limit, ¢.¢., a relative limit, is thought, and if thought seeks to 
go outside that limit, it will find the space or time on the other 
side of exactly the same nature as the space or time upon this side 
of the imaginary line. Now, while from its very nature it is im- 
possible to know space—if to know space means to know it as an 
object—yet we assert that space is intrinsically knowable. It 
would be thought an outrage upon consciousness if the idea were 
for a moment entertained that, should we prosecute our journey 
through space sufficiently far, we should come upon space quite 
different from the space we know. Such a proposition is self-con- 
tradictory. We should immediately say that whatever that some- 
thing was, it was certainly not space. And so with time. Now, 
the world we know is in space and time. So far, then, as these 
two categories are concerned, we are prepared to say that, no mat- 
ter what in the world is yet unknown, it, when known, will be 
placed under space and time. It will conform to the conditions 
of intelligence. No one ever thinks of inserting underneath the 
particular spaces we know or the particular times we know a sub- 
stratum, and then declaring that, while we can know particular 
spaces and times, we cannot know this substratum. That would 
be equivalent to maintaining that we can at once be conscious and 
step outside of consciousness. We can no more leap outside of 
our own consciousness than we can jump out of our own skins. 
If we could leap out of our own consciousness we should be irra- 
tional in the very act. Simple Simon, when he jumped into the 
bramble-bush and scratched out his eyes, did not then see what, 
when he had his eyes, was invisible. He saw nothing. The con- 
sequence was that he concluded he would get his eyes again. In 
the same way, if it were possible for us to get beyond conscious- 
ness, we should not then know the unknowable or the substrate. 
We should know nothing. It is well for us that consciousness 
cannot commit suicide. The nature of space and time, therefore, 
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lends its aid in support of the theory that the “ something more” 
is the same as that which is already nennund and that the world is 
a knowable world. 

Having thus cleared the way, we may now, advance without 
fear of stumbling over philosophical obstacles at every turn. The 
remainder of our work will fall easily into two divisions: 1. An 
examination into the “ Principles of Logic,” in order to discover 
how far Bradley conforms to the principle laid down in the intro- 
duction. Apparently, at least, this will be chiefly negative. 2. 
A tabulation of the results which Bradley has himself obtained, 
not so much in conformity with the principle into which he was 
unwillingly pressed as in conformity with the true principle 
above adduced. Inasmuch as these results are scattered at ran- 
dom through Bradley’s book, it will be some gain, at least, to have 
them set forth apart from the mass of detail and criticism in 
which they are almost completely hidden. This method will pre- 
pare the way for an intelligent appreciation of the real value of 
the positive portion of the “ Principles of Logic,” and will demon- 
strate how far Bradley has gone in determining a true system. 

This, it must be remarked, overlooks an interesting portion of 
the book—. e., the chapters devoted to the criticism of the Asso- 
ciation School. But while from them we may receive useful hints 
concerning Bradley’s own theory (and that is the objective point 
in this essay), it will not come within the limits of our undertak- 
ing to present any detailed review of these parts. This course 
may be the means of causing me to appear in the rdle of a fault- 
finder. And it is true that many seemingly unimportant points 
will thereby be brought into prominence. But Bradley has him- 
self in a measure, at least, been my excuse. He bas separated in 
part between his own view and his criticisms of others. It would 
have been better if he had made the separation still more abso- 
lute, for the criticism or destructive portion of his work and the 
constructive portion are essentially different. As this is so, we 
propose, after stating that the criticism is able and valuable, to 
confine ourselves to the positive portion of the book. 

With this end in view we may, so to speak, diagnose the “ Prin- 
ciples of Logic” in order to find its exact metaphysical condition. 
The difficulty that at once confronts us is, as was already men- 
tioned, that the philosophical theory underlying the Logic is 
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fragmentary ; besides that, when led at times by the argument 
into abstract discussion, he frequently breaks off abruptly before 
reaching the crisis. The bunch of grapes and the water are tan- 
talizingly kept just beyond our reach. I am among those readers 
of the book who, as he states in the preface, think that he has 
given too little philosophy, and what little he has given he has 
given too often. If, like the child and the medicine, he had made 
a wry face and said, “ Now, and be done with it,” and had writ- 
ten a concise statement of his ideas, it would have proved more 
tarigible as well as more satisfactory. The scattered and incom- 
plete nature of the statements made has driven us to adopt a 
rather unusual mode of procedure. By examining them as they 
occur we may see in what respects they are alike, and thus lay 
bare the thread of connection. Here and there is given a glimpse 
of the regions that lie beyond, and it will be as good a plan as 
any other to take these glimpses up in turn ; this will presuppose 
in the reader some knowledge of the work in question. In their 
order the phases or the questions to be examined are as follows: 

a. The nature of Judgment. 

b. The distinction of Singular Judgments of Sense, as Analytic 
and Synthetic. 

c. The ultimate nature of the Real, as involving the distinction 
of “ Thisness ” and “ This.” 

d. The Relations of the Negative and the Aftirmative Judg- 
ment. 

e. The Category of Subject and Attribute as the basis of In- 
ference. 

These may be analyzed in turn, and thus their signification and 
tendency will be made clear. ‘ Tendency ” is added, because it 
may be nowhere explicitly acknowledged by Bradley that what is 
attributed to him is in reality his; indeed, it is quite probable 
that he might feel inclined to make some demur at the interpre- 
tations given. But questions must be pushed home, and no arbi- 
trary barrier can shut off investigation. 


(To be continued in the next number.) 
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A STUDY OF THE ILIAD: 
BY DENTON J, SNIDER. 
IV. 
Book Fourth. 


The connection between this and the preceding Book is most 
intimate, not simply in incidents, but specially in thought. This 
connecting thought it is our main concern to see and unfold ; that 
is the thread which holds the poem together, and has held it to- 
gether against all the attacks of time and of criticism. The pre- 
vious Book showed the personal conflict for the possession of 
Helen, and the treaty based upon it; the present Book shows that 
no such treaty can ever be carried out, being contrary to the di- 
vine government; that this conflict at Trov is not a personal mat- 
ter between husband and seducer, but a national struggle ; indeed, 
we may add, looking back at it, a world-historical struggle, which 
has to be fought out between the contending elements before any 
peace is possible. Such Olympian emphasis we must hear in this 
Book. 

We have just seen placed before us in living reality the central 
conflict of the war, of the entire Trojan war, in the person of 
Helen, whom we may therefore call a type or character, which 
embraces the essence of all characters of this time and of this 
struggle; she has in her the whole Trojan war, both sides of it, 
fighting there as well as outside of her. Around her and for her 
the two contending peoples fight, must fight, since she denotes 
their very essence; the Greeks are not Greeks unless they rescue 
Helen; the Trojans are not Trojans unless they keep her in her 
alienation. 

Such is the image of the great general war; but into this gen- 
eral war a special occurrence is playing, the wrath of Achilles. 
We now begin to see what that wrath really means; the with- 
drawal of Achilles from battle signifies his withdrawal from the 
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Greek cause, which is the restoration of Helen. These books are 
necessary to show what the Hero abandons through his wrath ; 
they portray the world in which he is a chief factor ; now he quits 
that world in anger, and is ready to let it be destroyed. But, 
separated from it, he is no longer a Greek, no longer himself 
truly; the deep scission in his soul, growing deeper with every 
Trojan victory, is to be pushed to the last limit, till he quit his 
wrath and be restored to harmony with his world and with him- 
self. 

But we are far from that point yet, though visibly going thith- 
erward ; at present we must return to the general phase of the 
conflict, which is in the process of unfolding. Let us look at that 
treaty again ; by it, apparently, the whole war has been brought 
to an end; Menelaus is now to have Helen and her treasures in 
reward for his personal victory over Paris, and the Greeks are to 
sail off home, leaving Troy undestroyed. Impossible; the treaty 
was not ratified by Zeus; the Poet says it cannot be. The su- 
preme Governor cannot let the matter be settled thus, for the 
simple reason that it is no settlement. Here it is that we have of 
necessity an intervention of Zeus, the mighty overruling hand 
which has to descend and seize the rudder when mortal men are 
running the world into chaos. 

Yet he interferes in his own way; that way is humorous. 
Zeus is again the humorist; indeed, must be so, having to deal 
with mortals and immortals who must have their own will, and 
yet must be made to fit into the divine order, even when willing 
the very opposite thereof. Can Zeus, our Greek Providence, help 
laughing, and even breaking his jest, when he sees the little man 
or the little God working busily all the while to thwart his pur- 
pose, and just by that means forwarding it, and indeed making it 
possible? In this world-embracing humor of Zeus I cannot see 
hate or even contempt; on the contrary, its root is love, as is the 
case with all true humor; when Zeus hates, he grasps for his 
thunderbolts, which are always at hand, and in good order. Love, 
I say, is at the bottom of his rugged heart, still to be unfolded 
somewhat, it is true; love is that which overrules the hostile deed 
of man for man’s own good, and gives him, besides, out of pure 
grace, his own sweet will even in opposition. But not man now, 
as we said in the case of Agamemnon at the beginning of the 
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Second Book, but deities, Heré and Pallas, are the object, the 
Olympian humor of Zeus. 

This war, then, is no personal quarrel between Paris and Mene- 
laus; it cannot be settled by a duel between two individuals, 
though they be the injured and the injurer. Paris is all Troy, 
Menelaus is all Greece, the peoples are the real participators in 
the conflict ; that is, this Trojan struggle is not personal, but na- 
tional, and is to be fought out to its true result by the nations in- 
volved in it. The Trojans cannot give up Helen without becom- 
ing Greeks, without acknowledging the triumph of the Greek 
principle. A few men of this kind are in Troy—Hector and An- 
tenor, for example; but most of its people side with Paris, and 
sustain him, even though they hate him personally for having 
brought on the issue, or for other untold reasons. One thing is 
certain: they never compelled him to restore Helen, though they 
must have had the power. We must see that their spirit is to 
keep her in estrangement, and that Zeus, the Hellenic God, is de- 
termined to crush this spirit out of the Hellenic race. Her forci- 
ble surrender would, therefore, be no solution of the great ques- 
tion for either side, especially for the Trojans; they must break 
the treaty ; Zeus will have them break it, since he is bent upon 
putting them and their principle down in the end. The Supreme 
Deity will overrule this work of man, whereby he would shun 
his task, making a peace where there is no peace. 

This treaty, then, through which the war is to be brought to an 
end by a personal duel, is a violation of the great purpose of Zeus 
in the entire Trojan struggle. But specially it is a violation of 
the promise to Thetis, of the promise that her son Achilles should 
have honor. Thus the Heroic Individual would not get his meed 
which is the very theme of the poem. He must be harmonized 
with his people, they honoring him, he sustaining them, ere the 
conflict can be brought to a close. So we see that the whole 
Providence of the poem in its two phases—namely, that Troy shall 
be destroyed as the outcome of the entire war, and that Achilles 
shall be reconciled as the outcome of the Iliad episode of the war— 
is contradicted by this treaty and its result. Zeus, therefore, ap- 
pears and sets it aside, turning the human course of action back 
into the divine plan. 

Why, then, does the Poet introduce the duel at all? It is, in- 
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deed, necessary to teach the providential thought and discipline ; 
the Greeks, and we, too, might otherwise imagine the affair to be 
a merely personal matter between husband and seducer, and no 
concern of theirs or ours; a fight over a beautiful but dubious 
woman, such as many fights have been and will continue to be 
without causing a national war. But this Book raps us over the 
head, saying, Awake, O indolent brain! and think ; my Helen is 
not simply one little woman and nothing more, but the supreme 
object of two great peoples, yea, of two continents; not merely 
a runaway wife of a Greek chieftain, but the very heart of the 
two struggling tendencies of the Hellenic race. This Book has 
an interpretation of Helen, we may say, as well as a prophetic 
outlook upon the result of the great war. 

The structure of the Fourth Book is simple, yet reveals the 
thought at its essential points of juncture. Two chief parts we 
behold, which may be named the Breaking of the Treaty and the 
Renewal of the War. They are seen to carry us at once beyond 
the individual grievances involved in the rape of Helen, and to 
bring us to the universal import of the struggle. 

I. It has already been indicated that there must take place at 
this conjuncture an interference of Zeus as the supreme world- 
governor, for the purpose of asserting the Providence of the poem. 
The treaty is to be annulled; the Gods order it, and then find the 
human instrument to bring about the annulment. For the Gods 
work through human instruments, but do not thereby destroy free 
agency; they rather confirm it ; the intention must be in the man 
as well as in the God. Hence we shall have two phases of this 
First Part, the divine and human, each of which is unfolded in 
sequence. 

a. The deep underlying fact in this divine utterance is the doom 
of Troy. Itis to be destroyed; there can be no treaty, no compro- 
mise which would leave it standing; its attitude toward Helen is 
its character, and that character must be wiped out of the Hellenic 
world of which Troy is the oriental tendency. Thus Zeus decrees 
unwillingly, for it is not a personal matter with him; indeed, if 
_he were to follow his own wishes, he would spare the Trojans and 
their city, which he has honored above all cities “under the sun 
and starry heaven,” and which has always given to him due sac- 
rifice. But he also, the supreme deity, must put aside personal con- 
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siderations, and look at the eternal reason in all things; so Troy 
must perish. Zeus, too, has his struggle with himself in a mo- 
mentary pang of finitude ; then it is over. Such is the deep feeling 
of penalty in the universal order, as it bursts up everywhere out 
of the “Iliad ”—the feeling of the justice of the world, and the 
world’s deed. 

It may be asked, Why do the Gods punish the Trojans for what 
the Gods compelled the Trojans to do, as, for example, to violate 
this treaty ? Such violation was decreed by Zeus; is that justice, 
to punish men for wrong which they are forced to commit? The 
answer lies in that axiom of Homeric interpretation which the 
reader must always have present to the mind: Homer’s Gods and 
their decrees are in the man as well as outside of him; they are 
his own character, his own free-will, his very essence indeed. Zeus 
through Pallas moved the Trojans to break the treaty, it is said ; 
but already the Poet has indicated that the general feeling at Troy 
was that Helen should not be restored; she was refused to an em- 
bassy demanding her back before the war. Indeed, she cannot be 
restored if Troy is to remain Troy ; that there was no serious and 
abiding purpose of fulfilling the treaty we see by the readiness 
with which the Trojans renew the fight when it is broken. 

Here we may make a note on the character of the Gods in Ho- 
mer, especially of Zeus. The highest as well as the lowest traits Zeus 
has in him; if he had not, he would not be all. He is the Whole, 
both centre and circumference, both divine and human. His di- 
vine side surpasses all the Gods in its divine greatness; his human 
side surpasses all mortals in the magnitude of human frailties. 
Human, terribly human he is, just in proportion as he is tran- 
scendently divine; the one conditions the other. Zeus is the prod- 
uct of Greek plastic imagination which figures the God as man 
universalized ; not the spiritual man simply, but the sensuous man 
also, the total man, magnified into a colossal image. Zeus is not 
an abstraction, not a virtue or a dry catalogue of virtues, or enti- 
ties; he is a person, and has caprice, for personality without ca- 
price cannot be conceived by the Homeric Greek. But under that 
capricious, humorous play we shall always find the eternal element. 

In accord with this character of him we notice that in his very 
first words he is teasing Pallas and Heré, the strongest Greek par- 
tisans among the Gods. He also propounds to them the question 
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whether Troy shall be left standing and Menelaus lead his Helen 
home, or not. Yet we see that he is not serious in this, but it is 
his sport, his humor. In his next speech, however, we see in a 
gentle way the iron hand; the side of necessity appears, which 
decrees, at present in the mild form of permission, that Troy must 
perish, though his caprice contemplates the opposite and plays 


with the thought for a moment. Sportfulness he has, yet is capa- 
ble of exploding into sudden wrath which is usually very evanes- 


cent, and more often feigned than real. The froth of existence 
he shows, too, in his seething moods, but the granite is always peer- 
ing forth above and around; we know, too, it is at the bottom of 
the surges and holds them, though we do not see it. So he plays 
with the Goddesses; fun or anger, it is still play, and takes the 
form of teasing which has always a rude love under it; he teases 
them now just because it is their heart’s desire which he is about 
to accomplish. After teasing them well, he tells them that he is 
going to do just what they wish. 

Mighty truth we may well feel in this portraiture of Zeus, a 
genuine image of the Time-spirit which delights in sporting with 
chance, which reveals itself under the thousand forms of contin- 
gency called events, which seems to take pleasure in teasing the 
struggling sons of men with false visions of hostility and defeat 
just at the moment of victory. “ Yet the will of Zeus was accom- 
plished ” is the grand Homeric refrain through all this bustle and 
tumult of cross-purposes among men and Gods. It is the humor 
of existence, this colossal humor of Zeus, who, in appearance, is 
foiling while in reality carrying out the plan of the individual ; 
or, on the other hand, he is, in appearance, carrying it out while 
foiling it, or turning it into his own plan. 

The cry is always heard: “A very unworthy conception of 
deity.” It is imperfect, we may well believe, but not base. It will 
do good to every son of every century to take to heart and make 
real to himself that Greek standpoint which put a God at the centre 
in all things, a person, and endowed him with all the traits of per- 
sonality, the lowest as well as the highest. A shadow of the com- 
plete humanity, all of it, hovers therein, and the voice of it speaks 
the word of hope. We must see, too, that Zeus is playing only 
on the surface with time-bubbles. Underneath is the one great 
earnest end; that end is universal—the end of the race. Who will 
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deny that the cause of the Greeks is the cause of humanity, and 
Zeus putting down Troy and its oriental tendency is the mighty 
image of the World’s Reason surmounting its obstacles in Time, 
and unfolding into its own pure reality? Zeus is a mythus as- 
suredly, but mythus is truer than history—the essence, indeed, of 
all history concentrated into a single colossal visage. 

He is also figured in the domestic relation, in the broadest sense, 
as father of Gods and men, for religion always conceives the world 
as one family, whose bond is love. In the more narrow Olympian 
household he is husband and parent; so he sports with, in fact 
teases, wife and child. He has the character of the Greek who, 
under the form of play, of artistic spontaneity and sportfulness, 
worshipped the Gods seriously and was pious. But listen to that 
divine wife Heré in response. While acknowledging the supre- 
macy of the husband, she strongly asserts her place and preroga- 
tive not only in the family, but in the world-government, being 
equal both in birth and rank to the highest God; the first and 
grandest assertion of woman’s rights, one may think, and pre- 
figuring much that has followed in that line. Truly everything 
_ is in Homer, to the eye of the student who has faith in his heart. 
But. Heré has no humor; she is bitterly in earnest, divinely in- 
dignant, yet she can be sarcastic, with a woman’s sting in her 
tongue. Still, she has no humor, and cannot stand teasing. Zeus, 
master of all limitation, alone can possess the true Olympian hu- 
mor; no lesser beings, mortal or immortal, can manage it any 
more than they can handle his thunderbolts. So Zeus permits 
his wife, the strong partisan, to bring about that which he had al- 
ready resolved upon as world-judge. 

Such is this divine intervention, which we must grasp in its 
double phase: first, as a necessity in the supreme order; secondly, 
as a caprice of the Gods. Nor can we pass by that descent ot 
Pallas from Olympus in the form of a blazing meteor, a wonder- 
ful sign to Greeks and Trojans. Sign of what—peace or war? 
Alas, poor mortals! both sides interpret the sign both ways. 
It is but an appearance to them, without any certain divine 
stamp—a touch of sympathetic humor in the old bard, which 
some unfeeling critics would cut out, being as ignorant of the 
meaning of the sign as were the Greeks and Trojans. But 
the Goddess is seeking her human instrument for breaking the 
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treaty, for such is her way. She has found him; behold, he steps 
forth. 

b. This human instrument is Pandar, the archer. It is instruct- 
ive at this point to watch the procedure of the poet, and see how 
he links the divine decree into the deed of the man. Observe 
how he gives to Pandar an ample internal motive, “ Thanks and 
praise from all the men of Troy and gifts from Paris.” Well did 
Pandar read the Trojan spirit in regard to the treaty. Glory and 
eupidity move him within ; thus he is a free agent with his own 
mainspring of action. Yet it is a Goddess who suggests and in- 
spires these motives, the Goddess Pallas, who knows her man and 
finds the character ready for her promptings. Why bring in the 
Goddess? Because it is she who adjusts these individual motives 
into the universal course of events. Ordinarily they would be of 
no significance ; but now the war turns on them, and they have a 
place in the divine order. From Zeus the Highest comes this act 
of Pandar; yet it is Pandar’s own. He is the instrument of the 
Supreme Ruler ; yet he none the less proceeds of his own accord. 
Man has his will, and just therein is realizing the will of the 
Gods; but to connect the two is the work of a deity, of Pallas, 
Goddess of Wisdom, beheld in the poetic vision of Homer. 

Thus the “ Iliad” is a poem of freedom, having the true glance, 
which joins into one harmory the divine and human relations. 
Providence is here, free-will is here. Neither side is left out or 
blurred ; yet they work together, fit into one another, nay, the 
one could not be without the other. The Gods are in the man as 
well as in the world; thought is not merely subjective, but also 
objective; the individual is not simply free in himself, but 
through his freedom he links himself into the universal order of 
the world. One may put his finger upon this point and say: 
This is the chief greatness of Homer, this is the reason why man- 
kind will not let him die. He has spoken the reconciling word, 
has given both sides of this existence of ours—the human and di- 
vine—working in concord. He tells of the decrees of the Gods, 
then of the doings of men ; these are the two threads of the poem, 
of life, of the universe. 

The arrow speeds, Menelaus is wounded, the treaty is broken. 
The Trojans at once move into array of battle without disowning 
the act of Pandar; they, indeed, make it their own. All along 
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we have seen that this was their secret spirit; the treaty was but 
a momentary fit of weariness of war. They would not, in fact 
could not, give up Helen. Hector, leader in war, is manifestly 
not the political leader. In this respect Paris is stronger than he, 
and represents more truly the character of the Trojans. 

We have already had the divine utterance concerning the doom 
of Troy. Agamemnon now gives the human utterance in regard 
to this violation and in regard to the Trojan character, of which 
this violation is but one outburst. Troy will perish. Not in 
vain has the treaty been made and the sacred pledges given. The 
Trojans with their heads, with their wives and children, will pay 
for this wrong. Again breaks up that strong feeling of penalty 
so frequent in the “Iliad.” Agamemnon sees the great fact of 
the Trojan action in its complete circle ; he, the mortal, spies the 
plan of the world-ordering Zeus in this incident. It is the human 
vision beholding the divine purpose ; the Leader is the man cho- 
sen to take a glimpse into the all-governing principle above him. 
In the very wantonness of the Trojans he beholds them as victims 
of supreme justice. The man now speaks what the God has al- 
ready decreed, Helen is not to be restored except through the de- 
struction of the city. If Troy were not doomed it would have 
allowed Helen to return. Zeus will punish them, says he. The 
mortal sees in Zeus only the punisher and not the originator of 
the violation. The poetic eye takes in the complete Zeus, and 
beholds the free act of the Trojans working into the purpose of 
the Highest. 

This vaticination of Agamemnon is in many things remarkable, 
particularly so in style. A prophetic rapture and earnestness lie 
in it, an elevation of the look into what is everlasting, like some 
Old Testament writ. The Greek bard seems suddenly changed 
into the Hebrew prophet, and the Hellenic song is transfigured 
into a strain of Israel. That Olympian humor of Zeus is gone, 
swallowed up in a sublime seriousness; that serene life is clouded 
with wrestling, with agony. It is the mortal in contrast with the 
immortal; particularly it is that mortal Agamemnon whom this 
speech fits. He has fallen out with the Hero Achilles, and is on 
his road to repentance, which we shall witness in the Ninth Book, 
a very sober business and inclined to make men see the justice of 
the Gods. Of this penitential journey the present speech may be 
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taken as an important landmark, lying about half way toward 
the destination. 

II. It has already been seen how the Trojans at Pandar’s shot 
move into battle array without any warning to the Greeks, with- 
out even the command of their own chieftains; they make his 
breach of the treaty theirs. The result is the renewal of the war, 
which forms the Second Part of this Book. Fighting now mainly 
fills the Homeric canvas, the painful struggles of mortals below 
on earth. This part it is not necessary to follow in much detail, 
being easily comprehensible in itself, and having had its signifi- 
cance already unfolded on Olympus. For this Lower World, with 
all its tumult and conflict, is but the finite material on which the 
will of the Gods is impressed ; that will in its pure form Homer 
brings before us in his Upper World. This Second Part falls into 
two divisions: the personal tour of Agamemnon, and the general 
battle which follows. 

a. The King hastens on foot around the army, rousing the peo- 
ple in general and the chieftains in particular; the thought which 
propels him is what he has just seen and uttered in his prophecy ; 
now again he declares that “ Zeus will never aid the false.” He 
seeks to carry out the will of the supreme God, and to make the 
Greeks the instrument thereof. It is a true mission, and the 
Leader shows its inspiration; he does his work with a demoniac 
power. He is dexterous with praise and rebuke, softening rebuke 
when it has stung too deep. The Greek chieftains are again 
brought before us in order, as we beheld them in the view from 
the wall of the previous Book, but in a different manner. Subtle 
touches of character we get from them all; particularly we mark 
the proud-spirited Diomed, disdaining to reply to the unjust 
reproof from the King, and restraining his companion from angry 
words in answer thereto; he will rather suffer wrong than quarrel 
with the shepherd of the people, as Achilles has done. One takes 
delight in thinking these noble words as the prelude and the 
prerequisite of the noble deeds of Diomed to be recorded in the 
very next Book. No sulking from him. “Come, now, let us, too, 
think of the furious charge.” 

b. Therewith the general battle opens; the personal round of 
Agamemnon has come to an end. Certain differences between 
the two armies the Poet has marked: the noise which the Trojans 
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make in contrast to the silence of the Greeks, which implies, appar- 
ently, a better discipline; the confusion of many tongues among 
the Trojans in contrast to the unity of speech among the Greeks, 
a curious philological fact, which hints the mixed Asiatic non- Hel- 
lenic tendency of Troy in contrast with the pure Hellenic tend- 
ency of the Greeks; then, too, the ever-recurring differentiation 
of the Gods into the two hostile sides is the final mark of the 
great conflict. 

Personal encounter is the marrow of the Homeric battle ; every 
kind of situation is introduced, every difference of weapon, ot 
wound. Finally,the whole line begins to retreat; this time it is 
Hector and the Trojans. The Gods now come in for a moment; 
Apollo calls to the Trojans down from their holy citadel ; to fight 
for that is, indeed, a prodigious inspiration, and every man can 
look up there and hear, if not see, the God who is also telling him, 
as the chief encouragement, that Achilles has retired in wrath 
froin the side of the foe. But Pallas fights among the ranks of 
her people, just before their eyes, or rather souls, having no cita- 
del to call down from. So the Gods cannot keep out of the ter- 
restrial conflict. 

But we are now to see a new phase of the struggle—the combat 
of the mortal with the iminortal, the Hero grappling with the God, 
and, what is stranger, putting him down. That Hero is Diomed, 
whom we have already heard with so much favor, and thought 
him, of ail Greeks present, best prepared to meet and vanquish the 
Gods of Troy. As this Fourth Book is in the nature of a descent 
from ‘Olympus to Earth, the highest God having his judgment 
brought down to the mortal, so the }"ifth Book is in the nature of 
an ascent from Earth to Olympus, the mortal having his deed 
brought for judgment up to the highest God. 
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ROSMIN’IS INNATE IDEA, A PRIORI IDEAS, AND 
SUBJECT-OBJECT IDEAS. 


BY CONDE B, PALLEN. 


To investigate a subject involving so many intricate difficulties 
as the one about to be discussed offers, may seem to many a futile 
undertaking, and wherein little harvest can be expected from 
much labor. All that may be said in the present paper as regards 
the origin of ideas, [ am aware, will be forestalled by the usual 
objection that, as no solution has as yet been arrived at by the 
most acute intellects who have given it consideration, it is not 
likely, indeed of the highest improbability, that a satisfactory an- 
swer can ever be given. Admitting the full force of the objec- 
tion, it may, however, be replied that, although no satisfactory 
solution can, perhaps, be expected, yet there is hope that it may 
be approximated ; and, at least, that all speculations which stamp 
themselves with error in their contradiction of plain facts may be 
refuted and shown to be an intellectual seduction from even a true 
approximate reply. If this can be done, we are getting just so 
rauch nearer the truth as we recede from the path of error. 

It may be laid down as axiomatic that any theory-—built up for 
the explication of attested facts, which in its conclusion contradicts 
any single fact, whose solution it purports to give—that such the- 
ory is essentially false, and, so far from elucidating the subject, 
only involves it in greater difficulties. In, therefore, explaining 
the origin of ideas in the Human Intellect, if the explanation 
given obviously stands in contravention to any single known fact, 
we must rigorously conclude that the given solution is not true. 
It should be carefully noted, however, that the contradiction be 
real and not merely apparent; for it often happens that what 
seems a contradiction is only so in appearance. It will, therefore, 
require a careful analysis of the fact in question before we can 
with safety conclude against the explanation given. 

All the various theories proposed by philosophers as solutions 
of this problem resolve themselves under three general heads, with 
certain specific distinctions—viz., firstly, that theory which declares 
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that all primitive ideas come solely from the thinking subject; 
secondly, that which holds that they come wholly from the object 
withont, and a third theory, advocating their orgin, as rising both 
from the object without and the activity of the thinking subject 
within. The first divides itself into two specifically distinct sys- 
tems, the one holding that at least the most primitive of all ideas, 
that of Being, is innate to the subject, getting nothing either from 
the object without or from the activity of the subject within; 
the other postulates that certain primitive ideas are produced by 
the sole activity of the thinking principle, independent of the ob- 
ject without. In considering these two divisions, we shall, by way 
of implication, though not explicitly, touch on the validity of the 
second general division enumerated, which makes all ideas the 
product of the object alone. The third general division, which 
holds an intermediate position, we shall consider independently. 

Taking these systems in the order given, let us first consider the 
theory of the innate idea of Being. If it be shown that this most 
primitive and first of all ideas in the hwman intellect cannot be 
innate, it will follow a priori that no other ideacan. The theory 
of the innate idea is warmly espoused and vigorously championed 
by Rosmini. In a little pamphlet, translated and edited by the 
Rev. Father Lockhart, and published last year, we have a clear 
and succinct statement of Rosmini’s position, as well as a preface, 
from the pen of the editor, giving a short exposition of its contents. 
On page 43, in what may be called the ninth article of Rosmini’s 
pamphlet, we find his solution of the “ Origin of the one indeter- 
minate idea,” the idea of Being. In his first allegation Rosmini 
states that “‘the idea of Being in general precedes all other ideas. 
In fact, all other ideas are only the idea of Being determined in 
one way or another, and to determine a thing supposes that we al- 
ready possess the thing to be determined.” 

The first statement that the idea of Being precedes all other 
ideas cannot be denied, but the second statement, that all other 
ideas are but determinations of the indeterminate idea of Being, 
must be more carefully considered. In one sense this latter may 
be readily admitted, if by it is understood, that contained in all 
determinate ideas is the idea of Being as determined ; in this sense 
there is no objection. But if it is meant that in any determinate 
idea whatsoever is formally contained the indeterminate idea ot 
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Being, gua indeterminate, it is to be denied. For instance, the 
idea of substance is not the indeterminate idea of Being, but the 
determinate idea of Being as substance; otherwise we should have 
to exclude accidents from the periphery of Being. Likewise the 
Infinite is Being, and so is the Finite, but neither is Being indeter- 
minate, since one is Being essentially imperfect and the other 
essentially all perfect. Being in its formal signification absolutely 
prescinds from all determinations whatsoever, and equally disre- 
gards all modes. 

But the crucial point of the statement lies in the assertion 
that, in order to determine a thing, we must already possess 
the thing to be determined. This means that we must first 
have the indeterminate idea of Being before we can get any de- 
terminate idea of determined Being. It is true that the inde- 
terminate idea of Being precedes all other ideas ; but the ques- 
tion is, How do we get this indeterminate idea? The fact that it 
precedes all other determinate ideas does not establish as a fact 
that it is innate to the soul, but only shows that it has precedence 
in the order of cognition. That it is first idea will not be denied ; 
the question is, How do we jirst get this idea? Rosmini, in his sec- 
ond statement, affirms that “ this idea cannot come from sensation 
or from our feelings,” and this may be readily granted ; but it 
may be added that not only can this indeterminate idea not come 
- from sensation, but that no idea, gua idea, can come from sensa- 
tion, even the most determinate. But his reason for this state- 
ment is not valid, for he goes on to say that “the sensations and 
the feelings do not furnish the spirit anything except determina- 
tions of the idea of Being by which it is limited and restricted.” 
This position cannot hold, for the reason that the sensations do 
not furnish to the spirit the limitations for the ddeal determina- 
tions of Being, since the idea of determined Being is not the par- 
ticular contingent and concrete restriction of the Jdea, but the 
ideal determination of an ideal indeterminate. Sensation fur- 
nishes the intellect nothing ideal at all ; but, if the determination 
of Being is a determination in the /dea, that determination can- 
not be furnished by the concrete restriction which exists in the 
sensation. 

This determination must, therefore, come from the intellect, 
for the reason that it is an ideal limitation. And this leads 
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us to the consideration of the third Rosminian canon, that the 
indeterminate idea of Being “cannot come from the operations 
of the human spirit, such as universalization and abstraction ; 
because these operations do nothing more than either add de- 
terminations to this same idea Being, or take them away when 
they have been added, and this on occasion of feelings expe- 
rienced.” It may at once be asked, Where is the proof for this 
canon? It is not sufficient to affirm that the operations of the 
human intellect, such as universalization or abstraction, cannot 
evolve the indeterminate idea of Being, but it must be shown why 
the human intellect is incapable of any such process. If we ex- 
amine carefully into the reason alleged to uphold this incapability, 
we shall find an admission which virtually denies the assumption. 
Rosmini admits that the human spirit can take away certain de- 
terminations from its determinate ideas; in other words, that it 
has the power of abstracting certain determinations from its ideas, 
so that one determinate idea can, by the lifting of certain ideal 
restrictions, be evolved into a less determinate idea; for instance, 
in the idea Man, by taking away the determining note Rational, 
we arrive at the less determinate note Animal ; thence by abstract- 
ing the note Sensive we arrive at the still more indeterminate idea 
of Living Thing, and, in continuing the process by lifting the note 
Living, we reach a still greater indetermination, that of Body ; 
thence we can prescind from the note Corporeal and hold as a 
remainder Substance. What, then, is to prevent us from abstract- 
ing once more and arriving at the transcendental notion Being ? 
When Rusmini admits the power of abstraction to be possessed at 
all by the human intellect, where is he to draw the line? At what 
point of the process will he set the limit ? 

If the intellect can go at all from the more determinate to the 
less determinate, what is to prevent it from reaching the least 
determinate or the indeterminate? In the face of this it may be 
held that it is not necessary for the idea of indeterminate Being to 
be innate, for, if the power of abstraction be at all conceded to the 
human intellect, and this Rosmini admits, it can arrive at this 
indeterminate idea by the active exercise of its abstractive power. 
Moreover, although the idea of Being in general is indeterminate 
as regards all determinate modes of Being, yet in its formal con- 
cept it is determinate in so far as its formal indetermination 
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marks it off from restrictive determinations, and constitutes it as 
most universal of all concepts. In its formality it is neither Sub- 
stance nor Accident, neither Finite nor Infinite. Considered, 
therefore, in its own formal nature, it is determinate for the reason 
that it cannot be confounded with any determinate being what- 
ever. What, therefore, is to determine it if, as Rosmini holds, all 
ideal determinations are furnished by sensation? He surely could 
not hold that sensation furnishes the determination of the inde- 
terminate! To admit this would make even the general idea of 
Being partake of the nature of the concrete, for Being must be 
formally determined in some way—that is, it must be marked off 
from all other concepts as that which suffers no determination at 
all. But if Being in general is innate to the human intellect and 
suffers determination through sensive restriction, it descends to 
particularity, and its universal nature is destroyed. 

The necessity, therefore, of any innate idea is not established 
in the assertion that the abstractive power of the human intellect 
‘is incapable of reaching the indeterminate by lifting the limita- 
tions of the determinate. For if it be at all admitted that the 
human intellect can abstract from any determination, it follows 
that it can abstract from all determinations. But, since the chief 
argument upon which Rosmini bases his theory lies in this so- 
called necessity, the foundation of his system falls with the doing 
away with this presumed necessity. It may be admitted that 
there is a necessity to the human intellect of possessing first the 
idea of Being indeterminate before it can cognize any determinate 
beings, but may be altogether denied that there is, for this reason, 
any necessity that this first idea must be innate, or given to the 
soul at its creation. Rosmini’s averment that this first idea is 
innate is only an arbitrary assumption, and lacks all confirmation 
in fact. 

Outside of all that has been said, the postulating of such a the- 
ory involves us in complications which seriously affect well-estab- 
lished conclusions from other departments of Philosophy. In the 
first place, what does this idea of Being represent? In other 
words, what is the formal object which this concept covers? If it 
be an idea at all, it must have an object. What is this object? If 
this idea be con-created with the human spirit, the object of this 
idea must have been cognized by the human spirit from the first 
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moment of its existence, or it lies latent therein until sensation, as 
Rosmini affirms, furnishes the occasion for its production. In 
whichever way we consider the matter, there must be an object 
corresponding to the idea as soon as it becomes active in the 
human intellect. That object, it will be answered, is simply Being. 
But it is a verified metaphysical fact that Being, gua indetermined, 
has no objective existence. All Being objectively existing is de- 
termined Being, Infinite or Finite, Substance or Accident. Be- 
fore, therefore, the human intellect can possess this indeterminate 
idea, there must be some object present to it objectively ; but, as 
all objects in the order of nature are determined beings, unless 
first a determined being be present objectively to the intellect, it 
can conceive no idea at all, much less the most indeterminate of 
all ideas. 

It cannot get its first idea from any indeterminate object, for 
no such object exists. The object which, therefore, presents 
itself first to the intellect must be the object whence it gets 
its first idea; but that object must be objectively a determined 
being. Now, as every idea must have its object, the first of all 
ideas must also have its object ; and, since the first object present 
to the intellect is that object which gives the human intellect its 
first idea, and this first idea is that of indeterminate Being, it fol- 
lows that the human intellect must get this first idea of indeter- 
minate Being from the first determined being objectively present 
to it. But the only way in which the human intellect can get its 
idea of indeterminate Being from determined being is by appre- 
hending it apart from all its determinations—that is, by abstracting 
from determined Being all its determinations and considering it 
as Being s¢mply under the transcendental concept Some Thing. 

It may be stated, on the validity of the foregoing argumenta- 
tion, that the indeterminate idea of Being must necessarily follow 
by way of abstraction from the presence of the determined object, 
and cannot, therefore, be innate to the human soul, for the reason 
that it must be the resultant of the combined operation of the in- 
tellect and the determined being which is its object. To give to 
the intellect the idea of indeterminate being without an object be- 
ing present to the intellect, to which that idea in some way corre- 
sponds, is, de potentia ordinata, impossible. There can be no object 
in the objective order of things which is not determined being, 
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and there can be no idea in the intellect which has not an object 
fundamentally corresponding to it in that order, whether that ob- 
ject be an actual entity or only a possible entity ; and this object 
must have its own definite essence or quiddity, which determines 
it to its own nature and marks it off from all other objects, pos- 
sible or actual. It must, therefore, follow that the intellect finds 
the foundation for its indeterminate concept of being in the de- 
termined objective order, and hence can only arrive at its tran- 
scendental concept by abstracting from the determined object pres- 
ent to it all determinations. If this be not held, we must assume 
the radically false position that there is nothing in the objective 
order, even fundamentally, which corresponds to our indeterminate 
concept of being; and, therefore, when we predicate being of any- 
thing, we are not attributing to it any reality, but only an intellect- 
ual figment. Than this there is no broader road to Idealism, and 
thence, as a logical sequence, to Pantheism. 

Furthermore, this determined object whence the intellect ab- 
stracts its indeterminate idea is either infinite or finite, either God 
or creature. If it be infinite, either this infinite object is imme- 
diately apprehended by the intellect or mediately ; if immediately, 
then the first object of human cognition is the Divine Essence 
directly ; if mediate, then the first object is not the infinite at all, 
but the medium through which the infinite is apprehended sec- 
ondarily or as a sequence from the first. But on this last suppo- 
sition we are forced to the conclusion that it is the finite, after all, 
which the intellect first apprehends. On the supposition that the 
intellect first and directly apprehends the Divine Essence we are 
thrown upon the theory which Gioberti champions—viz., that our 
first idea is God. Indeed, Gioberti advanced this last objection 
against Rosmini, who admitted that there must be a distinction 
between indeterminate Being and God; but we think with little 
success, for, on his premises, that the idea of being is innate, it 
seems to us he must be forced to Gioberti’s position. 

Gioberti argued that “ this idea must be God, because everything 
is either God or a creature, but the idea of Being is not a creature ; 
seeing it has divine characters, therefore it must be God.” The 
Divine characters to which Gioberti referred are its Eternity, Im 
mutability, and Necessity. To this Rosmini replied that “ Every 
real being must be God or creature, but not so every édeal being. 
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The Jdea of being abstracted from God’s reality is neither God nor 
creature; it is something swi generis, an appurtenance of God.” 
This reply seems to us but a distinction in words, and involves 
some very fatal falsities. In the first. place, Rosmini explicitly 
declares that an idea is not a veal Being. But this is false on 
the face of the assertion, for an idea is as rea] in its own order as 
its object is in the ontological order. Its reality is not, of course, 
the same reality as its object, for the one is a real ideal and the 
other a veal objective determined essence. What is more, this 
real idea is a real modification of the thinking subject, and as 
such has a real existence in the physical order. Not only, there- 
fore, is it a creature, but an accidental modification of a creature, 
a Being of Being. To hold, therefore, that it is neither God nor 
creature is to contradict the logic of facts. Furthermore, to affirm 
that it is something swe generis, and yet is an appurtenance of 
God, is also a manifest contradiction ; for, if it be something of its 
own kind, it must be by that much distinct from God, and what 
is not God is infinitely distinguished from him; if it be an appur- 
tenance of God, it cannot be any other than God Himself, for in 
the Divine Being there is no real distinction. He can have no 
appurtenances, for everything which belongs to him is essentially 
Himself. 

Here we find Rosmini running adverse to certain indisputable 
philosophical dicta. Ideas are realities, which he denies; they are 
not God, which he implicitly affirms, although he attempts to 
evade the difficulty ; God can have no appurtenances, for all that 
belongs to Him must be of His own Essence, and this Rosmini 
seems to dispute when he affirms that there are appurtenances of 
God which are not God. In brief, therefore, the idea of Being 
cannot be innate, because there is no necessity which demands 
that we hold to the opinion that it is innate, although there is a 
necessity that we should hold to the undeniable fact that it is the 
first idea of the human intellect. The fact, however, that it has 
precedence to all other ideas in the order of cognition does not 
establish the fact that this first idea has been given to the human 
intellect. In the second place, the human intellect could never 
get its first idea of indeterminate being save by abstraction from 
some determined being which presents itself objectively to the 
intellect, for all objective being is determined being, and so it is 
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only determined being which can become the object of intellectual 
cognition, and alone can serve as the objective foundation of the 
concept of indeterminate Being. The intellect, therefore, can 
only get its indeterminate idea by abstracting from that deter- 
mined object. In the third place, this determined object must 
either be infinite or finite ; it cannot be infinite, for then our first 
idea, which is indeterminate, would be God, and this leads us to 
many serious complications and contradictions to established truths 
in Metaphysics. 

Let us now examine into the position held by the advocates of 
a priori ideas.' In this theory it is affirmed that the human intel- 
lect produces its first idea or ideas by its own activity without the 
aid of any extraneous object. It is asserted that the intellect de- 
termines itself to the act of cognition, and hence is self-determined ; 
that the intellect has the power of making its own idea in this act 
of self:determination. This determination is not the act of deter- 
mining its own entity or creating itself in the order of being, but is 
the self-determination, its own operation in the act of knowing. 
It must be admitted, therefore, that the intellect is in its first act 
of entity, or in the act of existence, before it arrives at its second 
act of operation, or that act by which it knows. If, however, it 
be held that the act of knowing creates the intellect entitatively, 
or makes it to be something in the order of being by virtue of 
that cognoscitive act, we fali into the following contradiction: ante- 
cedent to this act of knowing the intellect does not exist, for it is 
only made to be by the cognoscitive act ; but on the hypothesis this 
cognoscitive act itself is not being, or does not exist; hence we 
have a Won-Entity determining another WVon-Entity, the as yet 
non-existent intellect, and, by virtue of its determining act, creat- 


1 That there may be no misapprehension in this matter, it will be well to state our 
ontological standpoint. In the preseut paper the word a priori is used with reference to 
the order of cognition in the finite intellect. It is here held that no idea in our intellect 
is a priori to the cognition of its object. When, therefore, we deny any a priori idea 
to the finite intellect, it is not to be understood that we mean the same of the Divine In- 
tellect. All created objects, which are intelligible because they possess the nature of 
Being, are posterior to their prototypal idea in the Divine Mind; and hence the divine 
idea is a priori to all objects in the created world. Moreover, all objects are intelligi- 
ble—. e., can be known to the finite intellect, because they are true being through their 
conformity to the prototypal idea after which they were fashioned. It must, therefore, 
be remembered that our argument applies to finite and not to Divine cognition. 
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ing Being ; in other words, we shall have a non-existent, non-deter- 
mined something acting upon a non-existent something, and thereby 
determining it; but as this supposed first has no determination 
of its own, how can it give determination to this second, the sup- 
posed subject of its act? Memo dat quod non habet—the first has 
no determination of itsown. How, therefore, can it give any deter- 
mination to the second, seeing that it has nothing to give? Ope- 
ratio sequitur esse—operation follows being ; that is, the second act, 
which is operation, follows the first act, which is that of existence. 
The first act of existence, therefore, cannot be determined by the 
second act, but, on the contrary, must necessarily antecede it. For 
before any being can perform any operative action it must already 
be. It follows, therefore, that the existence of the Intellect as en- 
tity must precede its operation, the act of thinking. Hence the 
act of thinking cannot make the intellect to be entitatively. 
Since, then, the intellect as entity antecedes its act of thought, 
the question remains, Can the intellect determine its own act of 
thought; in other words, create its own idea? It will be admitted 
that, prior to its act of thought, the intellect holds itself only poten- 
tially to that act ; that is to say, it does not yet actually think, but 
can think—<. ¢., it is possible for it to think. As yet it is not deter- 
mined to think, but has the power of such determination? Whence 
comes the determination which will give it the actuality of think- 
ing? From itself will be the answer of the a priori advocate. 
Let us see if such can be the case. If the intellect can deter- 
mine itself into the actuality of thinking, it must already possess 
that actual determination, which it will give to itself; in other 
words, it must already be in the act of thinking, for it cannot give 
anything to itself unless it already have that something to give. 
But the very hypothesis involves a contradiction, that the intellect 
is only potential to the act of thonght, and yet already is in the 
state of actuality which the act of thinking connotes! What is 
potential can never be actual, and what is actual can never be 
potential under the same aspect. The potential and the actual 
mutually exclude each other, for what can be, now is not, and 
what now is, has ceased to be any longer possible, for the reason 
that it is now actual. It may be answered to this that the fact of 
the intellect’s possessing entity at all is sufficient for its cognition 
of itself, and hence for its knowing the nature of entity or being. 
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By this means it will arrive at its idea of being, and may, there- 
fore, be said to determine itself to its second act. 

It seems that this process is compatible upon the basis that it 
has the power of reflection, and may thereby turn in upon itself, 
and hence know itself as Being. In reply to this difficulty, if 
we examine into it carefully, it will be found that it is noth- 
ing more than a restatement of the assumption that an entity 
holding itself potentially to its operation can determine itself 
to that second act without already possessing this second actu- 
ality; for the act of reflection is a second act, to which the in- 
tellect in its first act of entity holds itself potentially, and, in 
so far as it is potential to the intellect, requires a determination 
from something already in act; but reflection is as yet poten- 
tial, and for that reason not actually possessed by the intellect. 
In order to determine itself to the act of reflection, the intel- 
lect should already hold the actuality of reflection before it can 
give to itself this actual operation. This involves us in the same 
contradiction that the intellect reflects before it performs the 
act of reflection. It may be furthermore urged that the intel- 
lect only reflects upon its own essence, through its own acts. It 
must, therefore, be already in its second act before it can reflect 
upon its essence through this act. Once given its second act, it 
ean readily return upon that act, for the reason that this second 
act then becomes an object of which it may think by a third act, 
whereby it cognizes its own thougbt, and so gets an idea of its 
idea. It follows from this that the intellect cannot determine 
itself to its second act by holding its own entity up to itself as 
object of cognition. Whence, then, does the Intellect get its first 
idea, that of Being? We have seen that this idea cannot be in- 
nate to the soul—that is, given to it. On the other hand, it cannot 
come from the sole activity of the intellect itself, for the reason 
that the intellect primarily possesses only the first activity of ex- 
istence and not the second activity of thought. 

So far we have taken into consideration the solution propounded 
by those systems advocating a priori ideas, either innate or other- 
wise ; under the test of analysis they fail to give the desired answer. 
We will now turn our attention to that third system, which affirms 
that the first idea is the combined product of both the extraneous 
object and the intrinsic activity of the thinking subject. We have 
XVIII—21 
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already seen that there can be no idea without an object ; we have 
also argued that every object in the universe of being exists as a 
determined something—this or that something. In the first place, 
then, it may be asserted that the first object of intellectual cogni- 
tion must be a determined object—that is, as an entity objective to 
the intellect, it must have a determined form. But we also know 
that the first idea in the intellect is not of the object as determined, 
but as undetermined—that is, of the object apart from its determi- 
nations, whatsoever they may be. Granting, then, that the first 
idea is that of undetermined being, and also that there is no unde- 
termined object existing in the ontological order, it follows that 
the intellect can only get this first indeterminate idea from a de- 
termined object by cognizing that object not as a determined ob- 
ject, this or that, but by conceiving this or that object, prescinding 
from its determinations, as merely something; in other words, 
by an immediate abstraction of all determinations, or, to speak 
more precisely, by first cognizing the object as simple being before 
conceiving it as any determined being. It may be safely laid 
down at the start that the first idea in the human intellect, inde- 
terminate being, is in some way the combined resultant of both 
the object and the thinking subject. This is exactly what the 
system under immediate consideration postulates. So far we are 
forced to an admission of this much as a logical sequence from our 
argumentation against the two foregoing systems. 

The question now remains, /Zow do the object and the intel- 
lect combine to the production of the idea? In the first place, it 
must be carefully noted that when we speak of the idea as the 
resultant of the combination of object and intellect, it is not meant 
that there is a coalescing into one after the manner of a synthesis 
of object and intellect, so that the idea may be considered entita- 
tively to be made up of object and subject as the composite ele- 
ments of a physical whole. On the contrary, we mean that the 
idea is a resultant of both intellect and object, as causes which go 
toward the production of the idea, inasmuch as it is an effect of 
their joint action. Again we must distinguish what aspect of cau- 
sality each holds to the effect—that is, what sort of cause the object 
is in relation to the idea, and what sort the intellect. This we 
will take into consideration in its proper place during the course 
of our investigation. 
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Since the human soul does not exist as a pure spirituality, but 
is conjoined to a material body as that which gives the determin- 
ing form to the human nature, making a composite unity in con- 
junction with the material part, we may start out with the evi- 
dent premise that the first idea of the human intellect is drawn 
in some way from the concrete object outside, through the medium 
of the senses. The intellect may be called an interior faculty 
which does not come into immediate contact with the material 
objective world, from which it is hedged in by the integument of 
sense. It must therefore come to or reach the intelligibility of 
the object mediately or through a medium. This’ medium must 
be, firstly, the external senses, for it is the external senses which 
first and immediately apprehend the sensible object as such. 
Again, as the intellect does not apprehend or cognize the mate- 
rial concrete singularity of the object, but comprehends it as uni- 
versal essence, it follows that the intellect, in its cognition of the 
object under its universal nature, must, in some way, rid it of its 
material and sensible qualities; in other words, there must be an 
active abstraetion on the part of the intellect, whereby it strips 
the object of its sensible properties. So much, then, for the facts 
which are patent to any accurate observer. To state the matter 
explicitly, we have this: the object outside, the intellect within ; 
the object material, concrete, and singular; the concept within, 
immaterial and universal. Furthermore, the intellect can only 
draw its universal concept from the singular object, and through 
the medium of the senses. 

The question now remaining for solution is, How the intel- 
lect acquires its universal abstract idea from the particular con- 
crete object? Human cognition, it has been said, begins with 
the senses; let us therefore regulate our method of investiga- 
tion by following the natural order of cognition; we shall 
therefore start out with sensive knowing as the first step in the 
process. An object presents itself to the senses; the eye sees 
that it has firstly many varieties of color; secondly, that it has 
certain dimensions; the ear apprehends certain sounds which it 
emits ; the touch, exercised in whatsoever organ it resides, feels 
the qualities of hardness or softness, ete. Such are the general 
sense cognitions, and consequent upon these may follow others, 
such as odor, moving, rest, and modifications of various kinds. 
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Let us now suppose that all the sensible qualities first apparent 
to the senses have been separately apprehended by each sense—the 
eye, color; the ear, sound; the touch, hardness, etc.—and the vari- 
ous senses each its special object of cognition. In order to an intact 
and complete sensive cognition of the object, there must be a sen- 
sive synthesis of all the various parts as apprehended by the 
senses. This synthesis cannot be brought about by any one spe- 
cial sense, for the eye, as an instance, cannot apprehend the sound 
from the hardness, softness, etc., and likewise each sense can only 
apprehend its own special object of cognition. Therefore, that 
there may be a complete sensive cognition of the whole object in 
synthesis, there must be some sensive faculty which sensively ap- 
prehends all the properties of the object in its totality. Further- 
more, there must be some sensive faculty by means of which each 
special cognition by particular senses are distinguished one from 
another. Otherwise, how is the feeling or sensive subject to dis- 
tinguish between each particular sensation or apprehension ?¢ 

How will the subject know the difference between the color of 
the object and its property of hardness, unless there be some sen- 
sive means of comparison? The eye, for instance, cannot distin- 
guish between the color and the hardness of the object, for the 
reason that it only apprehends color and not hardness, and so no 
more knows hardness from sound or any other property which 
does not fall under its own special act of cognition. As a conse- 
quence, not knowing any other property than that which falls 
under its special cognition, it can institute no comparison between 
its own object and another. There must therefore be a sense 
organ which can make the comparison and distinction between 
the special objects of each sense, and so synthesize all into one 
complete sense perception. This sense faculty is called the Com- 
mon Sense, because it has in common as its object all sensible 
properties. It is an organ on which ‘are registered all sense per- 
ceptions coming from the external senses, and on which is ex- 
pressed the complete image of all sensible properties in the object 
according to the extent in which they have been apprehended by 
the external senses. Wheresoever this organ may be located in 
the sensive subject is a matter of indifference to the present dis- 
cussion, but it is commonly supposed that it is situate in the brain. 
In philosophical terminology it is also called the Imagination. 
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On the Imagination it may therefore be said that the complete 
picture of the object is expressed analogously to the way in which 
the picture of the individual is received and expressed on the plate 
in the camera of the photographer. This picture, or phantasma, 
as it is called in philosophical speech, is, however, only sensible, 
being but an image of the sensible properties and qualities of the 
object. 

So far we have had but sensive cognition, the apprehension 
of material properties, as such. There is as yet no apprehension 
of the Universal, but simply of this particular concrete object. 
Let us suppose that the object which we have instanced is a 
man. All that the sensive subject knows is this particular con- 
crete individual, offering itself for cognition under material de- 
terminations. There is no knowledge, as yet, of man in his 
essence, or under the abstraction Rational Animality, which is 
equally applicable to each and every individual of the species. It 
is the intellect, we have said, which apprehends the universal 
nature or essence. 

How, now, does the intellect acquire its concept from this 
concrete phantasma expressed by the faculty of Imagination ¢ 
It is evidently from this phantasma that the intellect draws its 
concept, but how? Here we stand in face of the difficulty. 
Just as the phantasma stands, it cannot be taken up into the 
intellect, for it is concrete and particular, while we know that 
the concept is abstract and universal. It may therefore be safely 
stated that the intellect does not grasp and take up into itself 
the phantasma as such. The phantasma must undergo a puri- 
fying process before the intellect can abstract from it its idea; 
that is to say, the phantasma must be stripped of its concreteness 
and all its particularity before the intellect can apprehend the 
essence of the object which it (the phantasma) presents." Now, 
this concreteness and particularity consist in those very material 
qualities and properties which are pictured in the imagination by 


1 The Phantasma or picture in tlie Imagination is not to be regarded as a barrier stand- 
ing between the Intellect and its object, but as a medium by means of which the intel- 
lect reaches its object. On the retina of the eye is formed an image of the sensible 
object by means of which the organ sees its object. The eye does not see the image on 
the retina, but the object by means of its image. Analogous to this sensive process is 
the intellectual cognition by means of the image. ; 
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means of the phantasma, such as this color, this hardness, this sound, 
this size, ete. It must here be remembered that the phantasma is 
but the means through which the intellect apprehends the object, 
which is presented to it through the sensible representation of 
itself in the phantasma. 

The intellect, therefore, in order to reach the essence of the 
object, must thrust aside the sensible properties expressed in the 
phantasma; that is, it must strip the object of all its sensible 
properties and apprehend its bare essence free from all its con- 
creteness. By what means does this process take place? Plainly 
the imagination cannot strip the phantasma of its concreteness 
and particularity, for its only function is to apprehend and ex- 
press these sensible properties in a synthetical image; in other 
words, its function is to make the phantasma, and not unmake 
it. It remains, therefore, that the intellect itself should per- 
form this operation, and this it does by its abstractive power, 
which is nothing more nor less than the power of stripping off 
the particular and concrete in any material object presented to 
it for cognition. But this is not all; so far the intellect has only 
taken the concrete and the individual properties from the object 
as present in the phantasma, and thereby rendered it ready for 
cognition ; upon this there follows another act by which the image 
now made intelligible is received into the intellect and then ex- 
pressed or conceived into the idea or concept. 

Hence the intellect, in its intellecting operation, is to be re- 
garded according to a threefold act: the first, that of making 
the phantasma intelligible by purifying it from its concreteness 
through abstraction ; the second, of receiving the purified or intel- 
ligible image into itself, and the third, that of expressing or 
giving birth to its concept, which is the idea or image repre- 
senting the object under the form of universal essence or nature. 

To return to the example we have already given, we will sup- 
pose an individual man to be presented to the feeling and think- 
ing subject. First comes the sensive .cognition, according to 
particular and concrete properties and qualities affecting the 
external senses, then the transference of these to the imagina- 
tion, forming an image in synthesis of the whole; so far, it is 
all sensive cognition; the next step is that of intellectual cogni- 
tion, wherein not this particular color, shape, size, ete., is the 
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object of cognition, but the universal nature of man, viz., rational 
animal, which can be predicated univocally of each and every 
individual man that does now or ever can exist. The phantasma 
cannot be predicated of each and every actual man or possible 
man, for the phantasma is only the concrete image of this par- 
ticular individual, with his individual qualities and accidents. As 
an instance, suppose the individual in question has red hair, blue 
eyes, short stature, and is stout; if I were to predicate the phan- 
tasma of any other individual, I should be simply saying that he 
has the assemblage of all these qualities and accidents I saw in the 
first individual, viz., red hair, blue eyes, short stature, and stout- 
ness. I should not be in this case predicating any nature or es- 
sence, but only an assemblage of accidents which this second per- 
son may not have, for he may have black hair, black eyes, etc. 
But, when I predicate of this second the nature of rational ani- 
mal, I am declaring of him an essence which altogether pre- 
scinds from all qualities and accidents whatsoever, and may be 
equally said of both. 

We see, therefore, that there is an essential difference be- 
tween the concept in the intellect and the phantasma in the im- 
agination, the latter being but a concrete and particular image 
of a particular and concrete object, whereas the former is a uni- 
versal and abstract image of this same object, stripped of all its 
individualizing notes. 

Now that we have stated the method of intellectual opera- 
tion in its act of cognition, let us examine with more precision 
into the nature of its act. It will be remembered that in ad- 
vancing our objections to the @ priori system of ideas we held 
that the intellect by its own unassisted activity could not produce 
its second act or that of cognition. We then said that the in- 
tellect, before its act of thought, held itself potentially to this 
second act, and since no power could generate its act save by a 
determination to that through some actuality other than itself, and 
that since the intellect did not possess the actuality of thought 
before thinking, it followed that it could not give this actuality to 
itself for the reason that it had no such actuality to give. We 
argued upon this ground that, therefore, there must be an object 
present to the intellect which alone could determine the intellect 
to think. 
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It is now incumbent upon us to define what we mean by the 
act of thinking. Firstly, it may be stated that the act of think- 
ing is that operation whereby the intellect grasps and conceives 
its object; in other words, it is that act of the intellect whereby 
it forms within itself an image of the object under the nature 
of abstraction and universality. Its concept is the term of its 
act—that is, the concept is that in which the act terminates or 
results. The intellect holds itself potentially to the exercise of its 
thinking activity, until there be some object present to it upon 
which it can exercise its activity. Until, therefore, there be some- 
thing present to it upon which it can act, it will not and cannot 
act. An object, therefore, must needs be present to it in order to 
determine the intellect to act upon it. An act cannot be exer- 
cised upon nothing, and inasmuch as an active power requires a 
something to determine it to the exercise of its activity, before 
there is present to it some object, which can serve in its operation 
as that factor necessary to call forth its potential activity into 
active exercise, before this factor is present there can be no action. 

Now, the intellect, from its very constitution, has the power of 
thinking ; but, since to think means to conceive a universal and 
abstract image of an object, there can manifestly be no thought 
until the object is present to be thought of. In this sense, then, 
the object determines the intellect to think, namely, inasmuch as 
it moves the intellect to become active in the exercise of its second 
act, and, moreover, is an essential factor in the act of cognition, 
for the reason that the intellect could not think without something 
to think of, and that something must be an object. The object, 
therefore, is that actuality which determines the intellect to its 
second act in the way we have stated. The actuality of this second 
act is nothing more than the grasping of the object and conceiving 
its image; and so all that is requisite for the production of this 
second activity is, on the one hand, the power in the intellect, and 
on the other the actual object to be grasped; the act is the me- 
dium which has for one term the object, and for the other the 
concept. 

And here we have adequate and proportionate causes for the 
production of the act. The material efficient cause is the object, 
offering the material to the intellect for cognition; the formal 
efficient cause is the intellectual power of conception. Let us 
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look upon the intellect as a sun, with the power of illuminating 
any object which is presented to it. In order that it may actually 
exercise its illuminative power there must be some object for it to 
illuminate. Until, therefore, some object is present to it to suffer 
illumination, the intellectual sun cannot be said to illuminate, but 
simply has the power of illumination; but as soon as an object 
comes within the radius of its light, then it can be said to be ac- 
tually illuminating. This illustration is, of course, inadequate to 
express the complete intellectual action, but it is good in so far as 
it goes. For not only does the intellect illuminate its object, but 
also takes it up into itself and conceives it by giving birth to it in 
a new order, by making the object participate, as it were, in its 
own nature, clothing it with immortality, and lifting it up into the 
immaterial world. 

As far as we have proceeded in our investigation, we have ascer- 
tained that the concept is the mutual production of the object, on 
the one hand, and the active power of the intellect, as determined 
to act through the object, on the other. In other words, ideas ori- 
ginate in the intellect, not through the unassisted power of the in- 
tellect alone, nor are they the sole product of the object, but are the 
resultant of both combined as causes to their production. It now 
remains for us to inquire how it is that the intellect abstracts from 
the object, firstly, the indeterminate idea of Being, which, it will 
be remembered, was said to be its primary idea. It might be said, 
immediately, that there is no question as regards the fact that such 
is the case. An argument conclusive enough might be built upon 
the ground that, since the intellect must get its ideas from the 
object without, and that since the first idea is that of indetermi- 
nate Being, this first idea must come from the object. But the 
question now is not that such is the case, but, rather, How does 
this fact come about? the fact is undeniable, but we wish to ac- 
count for it rather than dispute it. 

It would seem that the first concept in the intellect should 
be that of some determined Being, and not that of indetermi- 
nate Being, for the reasori that no object can be presented to it 
except a determined object; and, therefore, it would follow that 
its first idea, being drawn from a determined object, should be 
the idea of the determined essence of this object. Upon this 
hypothesis it would also seem that the very last idea the intel- 
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lect arrived at is the indeterminate idea of Being through a pro- 
cess of abstraction. We should then have the idea of Being in 
general, the last and not the first concept of all. In sensive cog- 
nition it must be admitted that the first apprehension is that of 
the first particular concrete object which becomes present to the 
sense. The first, as well as all phantasmata, in the imagination is 
that of the particular concrete thing, whatsoever it may be. 

Let us suppose the first image formed in the imagination is that 
of this man, John. We have present to the intellect the sensible 
image of John, whence it is to draw its first idea of indeterminate 
Being. This idea will not be that of the essence of John as a ra- 
tional animal, but the indeterminate notion of Being or essence 
in general, prescinding from the determined essence rational ani- 
mal. But how does the intellect grasp the most indeterminate of 
all ideas, firstly and immediately, without going through the pro- 
cess of abstraction by lifting, one after the other, the various de- 
terminations to be found in the determinate essence rational ani- 
mal? To solve this difficulty will require a word by way of 
premiss to what has already been stated, and that word refers to 
what may be the nature of the object of intellectual cognition in 
general. 

The proper object of the intellect is essence in general ; that is to 
say, the intellect holds itself indifferently to the cognition of any 
essence that may be presented to it, and is only determined to the 
cognition of a particular essence when it cognizes this essence as 
such. The primary object of intellectual cognition is, therefore, 
essence, in so far as it prescinds from all determinations. Hence, 
when a determined essence presents itself to the intellect, it first 
apprehends such essence, not as this essence, but simply as an 
essence, without regarding the determinations which actually limit 
it in its existence. Its first act of apprehension, therefore, in seiz- 
ing upon the essence offered to it, is to grasp it under its highest 
generality, viz., simply as a something having essence; in other 
words, to simply apprehend it as an essence prescinding from all 
consideration of its determinations which make it to be this 
essence. This is to do nothing more than to apprehend the object 
as Being, and in so doing the intellect conceives its first and most 
indeterminate concept, that of Being. 

To put the matter clearer, we will have recourse to an analogy 
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drawn from the physical order. An object comes within the vision 
of the eye, though at a great distance. What definite object it is, 
whether horse, man, or locomotive, is not seen. All that can be 
seen is that it is an object, a something. It might be only a vapor, 
yet it is a something, an object. The intellect first apprehends its 
object in a like way, viz., as a something, though not this something. 
In this first apprehension we have its most indeterminate concept 
formed, that of Being. What is more, intellectual cognition could 
not take place unless the intellect first apprehended its object as 
something simply, for not to apprehend it as something would be to 
apprehend it as nothing—that is, not apprehend it at all. Further- 
more, this apprehension of the object simply as something or Being 
must precede its cognition as this something, for the reason that the 
intellect could not apprehend the object under its determination 
at all unless it also apprehended these determinations as some- 
thing, and, hence, must first apprehend them under the nature of 
indeterminate Being. 

It follows, therefore, that the intellect must have its idea of 
something in general before it can cognize something in its de- 
terminations. When, therefore, the phantasma is presented to 
the intellect, the first act of the intellect is to apprehend the 
object presented through the phantasma as an essence, and an 
essence, simply, under the transcendental notion of Being. It 
is in the way just explained that we see how the intellect gets 
the idea of Being as its first idea. But whether the idea of Being 
is first or last idea, is a matter of indifference as regards the theory 
of the origin of ideas, which we have advanced as the only one in 
keeping with the facts known in intellectual cognition. For, in 
either case, whether the idea of Being is first or last, the theory 
holds good that ideas are the conjoint production of the object 
and the intellect. 

The theory which holds that the idea in the intellect is but a 
sensile image impressed on the brain organ by the object reduces 
all concepts to mere phantasmata, and, as a consequence, denies 
all universality to them. “ But this is simply to destroy intellectual 
cognition, and is a patent contradiction to the evident fact that 
ideas do possess a universal nature. For this reason we have re- 
frained from seriously considering the empirical theory. It is such 
an overt contradiction to what we have the very clearest evidence 
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is a necessary truth, that the statement of this theory is a refuta- 
tion of its position. Its absurdity lies on the face of it, declaring, 
without comment, its inutility and impossibility. 

In conclusion to our investigation of this intricate subject, it 
may be said that, even if the theory we have advocated does not 
satisfactorily conclude its truth to the reader’s mind, at least it 
must be admitted that it is the nearest approximation to the truth 
that the human intellect has reached. It may also with safety be 
affirmed that the true and full explication of the question, if any 
is ever to be attained, will be arrived at by a further development 
of the system we have endeavored to elucidate, rather than by any 
theory opposed to it. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


ROSMINI’S SKETCH OF MODERN PHILOSOPHIES: 


Through the efforts of the brotherhood at Saint Ethelreda’s 
(Ely Place, Holborn), London, English readers are furnished with 
the means of access to the writings of the great Italian philoso- 
pher. Mr. Thomas Davidson (well known to the readers of this 
journal) has given efficient aid to this movement by numerous 
magazine articles, and by translations and original expositions.’ 
Mr. Davidson has just now in press a translation of Rosmini’s 
“Psychology.” The first and second volumes of the English trans- 
lation of Rosmini’s “ New Essay on the Origin of Ideas” * have 


1“ A Short Sketch of Modern Philosophies and of his own System.” By Antonio 
Rosmini-Serbati. With a few words of Introduction by Father Lockhart. London: 
Burns & Oates, Orchard Street, W., 1882. 

2 “The Philosophical System of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati.” Translated, with a sketch 
of the Author’s Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes, by Thomas Davidson. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1882. ; 

3“The Origin of Ideas.” By Antonio Rosmini-Serbati. Translated from the fifth 
Italian edition of the “Nuovo Saggio sull’ Origine delle Idee.” Vols. 1 and II. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1 Paternoster Square, 1883. 
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appeared from the hands of the brotherhood named, and the third 
and concluding volume may be expected. 

We have reserved full notices of these works for a future num- 
ber of this journal. If the study of Rosmini shall serve to intro- 
duce thoughtful readers to the rich mine of ideas called “ Scholas- 
tic Philosophy,” a great event will be achieved. Rosmini himself 
must be regarded as a genuine son of the school, and a worthy 
continuer of the famous line. 

In this number we print a criticism on Rosmini’s theory of In- 
nate Ideas as found briefly stated ‘in the little volume whose title 
is given above. It is only fair to quote the following passages 
relative to the general subject from Father Lockhart’s Introduc- 
tion, and refer our readers to Professor Davidson’s account of the 
system, and to the translations of the “Origin of Ideas” and the 
“ Psychology ” for the complete discussion of the subtle and pro- 
found views of the author on these questions. 


Rosmini undertakes to account for Ideas. 


“Now, the preliminary difficulty in understanding the Rosminian phi- 
losophy is that it goes deeper than what are popularly assumed to be the 
first principles of human thought. It undertakes to account for ideas. 
But to many people it has never occurred that there is any difficulty 
in this matter requiring explanation. They have been used to assume 
with Locke and others, more or less of the same school, that the forma- 
tion of ideas is so simple that it does not require to be accounted for. It 
is assumed to be a simple fact like sensation. They say: ‘ We have sen- 
sations, and we have ideas; the sensations come first, and they are trans- 
formed into ideas by the faculty of reflection.’ ” 


Ideas enable us to know Facts of Experience. 


“The fundamental principle of Rosmini’s philosophy concerns, as I 
have said, the origin of ideas—how the ideas or thoughts of things arise 
in our mind. For it is certain that, whenever that modification of our 
sensitivity which we term a sensation takes place, we immediately and 
necessarily think, not of the sensation within us, but of a something out- 
side of us to which we attribute existence, call it a thing, and credit it 
with being the cause of our sensations; so that we actually attribute to 
it the qualities of heat or cold, blackness, whiteness, or the like, which, 
when we reflect or think again, we know exist within our own sensitivity 
only, 
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“This mental process is obviously a judgment, in which we predicate 
the existence of a cause of our sensation. To say nothing at present of 
the idea of cause, it is clear that we could not apply the predicate of ez- 
istence unless we knew what existence is—that is to say, unless we had the 
idea of existence already in our mind. We have thus two modes of 
knowledge to be carefully distinguished from each other—knowledge by 
judgment, whereby we affirm the reality of individual things ; knowledge 
by intuition, whereby we intellectually think pure ideas.” 


The Idea precedes the Judgment and is the Source of Objective Knowledge. 


“We are said to know a thing when we apply to it the idea of existence 
or judge that it is an eristing thing. 

“That which is no thing is unthinkable, for the object of thought—the 
idea of existence—is gone. And this shows that the idea of existence is 
the necessary object of thought, as S. Thomas says, ‘ Objectum intellectus 
est ens vel verum commune’ (S. Thom., S. I., 55, J. ¢.). It is the first idea, 
without which we can form no judgment and know nothing. It is plain, 
therefore, that the idea of existence must be self-known (per se nota), 
otherwise we should be incapable of knowing it or of knowing anything. 
And this is the same as to say that it must be the first idea and the one 
innate idea in the human mind. 

“But how does this idea of existence make its appearance in the 
mind? Not asa product of the senses, for we are obliged to apply this 
idea on occasion of each sensation in order to form that idea of the thing 
which necessarily arises in our mind on occasion of each sensation. 

“Tt does not account for the origin of the idea of existence in our minds 
to say we have in us a faculty endowed with the virtue of acquiring the 
idea of existence on occasion of the sensations. The question is, What 
is the nature of this faculty? For, in order that this faculty may be able 
to operate, must it not be itself in act? Surely that which is not in act 
does not exist, and therefore can not operate. For a faculty is nothing 
but a ‘first act’ (actus primus), whence ‘second acts’ (actus secundi), 
or what we commonly call ‘acts,’ may proceed. Now, the first act of the 
intellectual faculty—the act by which this faculty exists—must in the 
very nature of things be an intellectual act, else the faculty would not be 
intellectual ; and if the act is intellectual it must consist in the vision or 
intuition of an object, because this is what is meant by an intellectual act. 
The very etymology of intellectus (derived from intus legere, to read with- 
in) shows this clearly. The act of reading necessarily implies the act of 
seeing ; and there can be no seeing without something which sees and 
something which is seen ; in other words, without the intelligent subject 
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and the olyect which this subject looks at and thus understands. The thing 
seen—the object present ab initio to the intelligent subject—the consti- 
tutive form of the human understanding (vis intellectiva), is existence, 
being, and this is the light of reason.” 


Ideas are Divine in their Source. 


“ Now, the idea of a thing is the same as the logical possibility of the 
thing. That which is possible was always possible, and is therefore eter- 
nal, and that which is eternal is divine; therefore Rosmini teaches that 
ideas are in a certain sense divine, ¢.e., because they have divine charac- 
teristics. 

“The idea, therefore, is so totally distinct from the sensations, so im- 
mensely elevated above them, that it is absurd to suppose it to be the 
product of sensations, because no effect can rise higher than its source; 
although it is, at the same time, an obvious fact that ideas are made known 
to us on occasion of the sensations. In a word, the sensations furnish the 
material element; the innate idea of existence [furnishes] the formal ele- 
ment of all the ideas we form by aid of the senses. 

“Tf, then, the idea of existence is not a product of sensation, yet if on 
occasion of the sensations we always find it in our mind, it is clear that 
we find there what was there before, which was never formed, but which 
was given from without by means of another faculty, that of intelligence, 
which, as Rosmini teaches, is endowed with the intuition of the idea 
of existence by God, in Whose Mind the idea of existence, and of all 
existences, was from all eternity. This is expressed by 8S. Thomas when 
he says: ‘ Deus cognoscendo se cognoscit naturam universalis entis’ (C. G., 
I, 50).” 

Ideas are Divine Archetypes. 


“These ideas of possible being in the mind of God are the types 
according to which He created all things, by an act of His free will, 
selecting out of all possible things such as He saw it was for the best to 
create. Thus an architect forms in his own mind the design which he 
intends to draw or to build, selecting also, for good reasons, not always 
the thing most perfect in itself, but that which is best, all the circumstances 
being considered.” 


The Human and the Divine Ideas of Existence the same. 


“S$. Thomas says: ‘ Hsse in quantum est esse non potest esse diversum’ 
(C. G., 1, 52). The idea, therefore, of existence or of possible being in 
the mind of God is the same essence of being as the idea of existence in 
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the mind of man. It must, therefore, be a communication to man of 
something that considered in itself is Divine, since the ideas in God are 
His Divine substance. In God they are God.” 


The Idea of Existence the Light of the Mind. 


“The idea of existence is the light of the mind, according to the 
analogy with the material light, so that the light of reason is the name 
given universally to the informing, constitutive principle of the intellectual 
faculty. For as it is by the material light that our eye is enlightened so 
as to receive the impressions of form and color which aid us to distin- 
guish one thing from another (and without this light the whole universe 
would remain for us perfectly dark), so the idea of existence is the light 
of our mind, by which we actually distinguish objects and know existences, 
on occasion of our eye being enlightened by the material light, or on 
receiving other sensitive impressions. 

“This light of reason is, according to Rosmini, what Philosophy, fol- 
lowing the lines traced out by Aristotle, defines as the /umen intellectus 
agentis, and of which S. Thomas says that it is participatio Luminis in 
nobis impressa, seu participatio Lucis aeternae. 

“§, John tells us: Deus erat Verbum ... erat Lux vera quae illu- 
minat omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum— The Word of God is 
the light that enlighteneth every man coming into the world.’” 


Idea the Objectivity of Truth. 


“Tt is this ‘idea of existence’ or ‘light of being’ given to man which 
constitutes the objectivity of truth, as seen by the human mind. For 
truth is that which és, as falsehood is that which is not. It is this which 
makes man intelligent, and gives him a moral law by which he sees the 
beingness or essence of things, and recognizes the duty of his own being, 
to act toward each being, whether finite or infinite, creature or God, 
according to the beingness or essence of being which he beholds in the 
light of the truth of being.” 


